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Labour and Arms 


HERE may be some heart searchings about the desir- 

able direction of British foreign policy. There are 
few doubts, in any quarter, about the ineluctable need to 
augment the national defences. Many people already felt, 
even before the tramp of German troops was heard in 
Vienna, that the progress of the re-armament programme 
initiated last year was not, after twelve months, wholly 
satisfactory, especially in the air. The die was cast in 
March, 1937; and the Government’s recent decision to 
accelerate the defence programme then devised is the 
inevitable result of the speeding up of re-armament in 
other countries, and the growing realisation that arms may 
at any moment be required to carry out their work of 
defence and destruction. 

As yet there is no question of placing Britain’s industrial 
economy on a war footing; and the myriad devices 
adopted after 1914 to ensure a smooth and ample flow of 
munitions, food, materials and men are not yet needed. 
The recruitment of man-power by other than purely volun- 
tary methods has been officially eschewed. The organisation 
of the nation’s supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
against the event of war, has received only indirect—and 
perhaps inadequate—attention. But the need to guarantee 
that armaments should be turned out in sufficient quantities 
and with sufficient speed to prevent our military strength 
from being outdistanced and our diplomacy from being 
disregarded is recognised as immediately pressing. 

Accordingly, a series of discussions has been held 
between Ministers and the representatives of employers 
and workpeople in the all-important engineering industry. 


If greater and quicker output of the engineering products 
needed in modern warfare is to be secured, Government 
orders must not only have priority in industrial materials 
but also in the call upon industry’s skilled workers. The 
workpeople must, moreover, be persuaded to take every 
possible step to speed up production. The onus of drafting 
detailed schemes has been placed upon employers’ organi- 
sations and trade unions; and, so far, neither has shown 
any obvious disinclination to shoulder the responsibility 
which the nature of their employment lays upon them. 
Fears are already being expressed, however, that there 
may be undue delay—particularly on the part of the 
engineering unions—in getting down to the task of draw- 
ing up the necessary plans and agreements. The workers’ 
representatives have been frank. They are anxious about 
two questions. On the one hand, while industrial matters 
are properly their major concern, they share the Opposi- 
tion’s distrust of the Government’s foreign policy. On the 
other, they are deeply conscious of the responsibility they 
owe, as democratically chosen delegates, to their members. 
The unions chiefly concerned are the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, representing 
160,000 workers, and the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, representing 340,000. Both cater in the main for 
skilled grades of labour; and it is from their members that 
the most important concessions will be required. 
Accelerated production will entail concessions with regard 
to working hours and conditions; and, inevitably, it will 
be necessary to provide for the dilution of skilled with un- 
skilled labour. To surrender, even partially, the rules and 
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restrictions which have been won for the benefit of skilled 
engineers in past years, is no light decision. It can 
only be taken if adequate guarantees are secured that the 
safeguards in suspense will be speedily restored when the 
emergency passes, if the general body of members approve 
and if a very definite limit is set to the profits of individual 
armament firms. 

These considerations go a long way to explain the unions’ 
caution. The engineers have enjoyed some two years of 
prosperous activity, and in both engineering and shipbuild- 
ing wage-rates and employment notably improved in 
1936 and 1937. To-day the tide is receding; and the 
unions’ leaders are anxious that the workers who are 
already experiencing unemployment should be provided 
for under the arms plan, before their well-paid and 
well-employed brethren are called upon to abate their 
privileges. 

Two other hesitations on the part of the unions have 
been more criticised. The suggestion that the promise to 
restore the former trade union customs after the war was 
not fulfilled begs a lot of questions. The Great War was 
a revolution; other countries turned their industries upside 
down and new conditions of competition came into being. 
The British trade unions retained a position of very great 
strength at the end of the war. The miners were able to 
secure a seven-hour day—which had subsequently to be 
abandoned under competitive pressure. The railwaymen 
secured a very favourable cost-of-living wage scale. In 
many trades the wartime bonuses were largely incor- 
porated into permanent wage scales to an extent which 
created serious difficulties for British exports. Workers in 
the building trades were able to make their own terms for 
the training of apprentices to erect the “ homes for heroes ” 
which sprang up in post-war years. And the engineers 
were not unsuccessful in partially demobilising the war- 
time entrants. 


American 


T is by no means a new thing for the American Con- 
gress and the President to be quarrelling. Indeed, 
ever since the days of President Washington, the rare 
periods of harmonious concord have been so exceptional as 
to excite wonder whenever they have occurred. But the 
present rift at Washington amounts to much more than the 
customary bickering which goes on between the two ends 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. An extraordinary change has 
come over the American political scene since the Presi- 
dential election of November, 1936. Before that election 
the President had had to face opposition as bitter and as 
personally venomous as any that even his most unpopular 
predecessors had encountered. He appealed to the country, 
and the country gave him the largest majority in its his- 
tory. He seemed to be in an impregnable position. 

The picture of Roosevelt triumphant was changed to 
that of Roosevelt crestfallen by the ill-starred proposal for 
the reform or, as his enemies called it, the packing of the 
Supreme Court. It is still difficult for outsiders to under- 
stand how the attempt of a Government just decisively 
endorsed at the polls to enforce its legislative Acts could 
be genuinely believed to be an attack on the fundamentals 
of democratic government. The fact remains that it was so 
regarded, that Mr Roosevelt was accused of seeking an 
unconstitutional dictatorship for himself, and that sufficient 
credence was attached to both contentions to defeat the 
proposal, in spite of Mr Roosevelt’s stubborn defence of it. 

The same charges have been raised against him in the 
last few weeks during the fight over the Reorganisation 
Bill. In essence, this is a badly-needed measure empower- 
ing the President to rationalise and re-align the amorphous 
bulk of the executive branch of government. Each of his 


All this was mainly a matter of negotiation interspersed 
with some strikes, for the clock cannot instantly be put 
back in a changing world. In the upshot, however, British 
labour may certainly claim to have secured reasonably 
favourable arrangements for its members. If the Utopia 
hoped for after the war eluded us, the trade unions— 
except in the export trades—achieved a high real wage 
for those of their members who remained in work. Any 
general charge of bad faith over the wartime agreements 
would be difficult to sustain. 

On the other hand, the criticism that the unions should 
not attempt to dictate terms on British policy or attempt 
to alter the Government’s line of action is a more complex 
issue. If the situation were such that the Government felt 
constrained to take power to mobilise the nation for war 
preparation—dictating to employers what they should make 
through a modern D.O.R.A. and inscribing the personnel 
of the nation for national service—there would be nothing 
more to be said; for it would clearly be improper for a 
section to set its wishes against a course accepted by the 
nation as a whole as a matter of public safery. 

But as yet that is not the issue. The Government is 
rightly seeking to enlist the maximum of voluntary effort 
behind its re-armament plans. It can only do this success- 
fully to the extent that it secures unity of purpose and 
enthusiasm for the ends which it is pursuing. It is right that 
the Trade Unions should let the Government know what 
preoccupations—if any—stand in the way of securing 
wholehearted backing from their members and that the 
Government should seek to remove them. This is not 
dictatorship by a minority but commonsense. British re- 
armament, whatever the material results may be, will be 
ineffective if the “home front” is split or riddled with 
misgivings. The Unions will have done a real service if the 
representations of their spokesmen have reminded the 
Government of this vital consideration. 


Deadlock 


recent predecessors has asked for something of the same 
sort, and Mr Roosevelt’s Bill differed very little from the 
drafts of earlier years. In so far as it did so differ—for ex- 
ample, in the proposal to abolish the office of Comptroller- 
General—it would have been fully open to Congress to 
delete the offending clauses, while leaving the rest of the Bill 
intact. But the Opposition chose to see in this Bill another 
sign of dictatorial ambitions. Mr Roosevelt having dared 
last year to attack the judicial branch of the Government, 
he was counter-attacked on his own ground and charged 
with planning tyranny because he wished to organise more 
efficiently the executive branch, for which he has an incon- 
testable mandate from the people. The counter-attack, 
borne on the crest of a flood of a quarter of a million tele- 
grams to Congressmen, has succeeded. The President has 
been told not merely to mind his own business, but to be 
very careful how he does even that. 

The reversal of Mr Roosevelt’s political fortunes has, of 
course, been powerfully assisted by the astonishing inten- 
sity of the depression that has swept across the country in 
the last six months. It is true that the sensationally rapid 
decline in business activity in November, December and 
January has not been continued at anything like the same 
rate in the last two months, But it is equally true that there 
is no convincing sign of recovery yet to be seen. The 
official index of industrial production, which was as high as 
117 as recently as last August, had fallen to 79 in 
February, and little change is expected in the March figure. 
The appearance of figures such as these, at a time when the 
hopefulness of recovery was beginning to pass over into 
confidence, has been sufficient to induce in the American 
people a mood of the blackest pessimism. 
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At the first onset of this recession the President, like 
all administrators in office, attempted to deny its existence. 
There was a second phase in which he left it to cure itself. 
But the pressure of facts is now forcing him to take active 
steps. The remedies of 1933 have been taken down from 
the shelf and re-examined, and the most effective of them 
has been re-adopted. The pump is once more to be primed 
with a Federal deficit; Congress is to be asked to appro- 
priate $4,250 millions for relief payments, for loans to 
States and municipalities for public works, and for loans 
to business. This decision, coupled with the Congressional 
humiliation of its author, has lifted Wall Street’s spirits, 
and once more there are hopes that the next few weeks 
will see some beginnings of industrial revival. But it is 
not possible to feel very happy about the reversion to 
depression measures. Pump-priming, even when it suc- 
ceeds, may be a dangerous narcotic. And it is doubtful 
whether pump-priming of less than heroic dimensions will 
be of much avail, unless some truce is called in the present 
savagery of political conflict. 

For the bitterness of the dissension that now divides the 
President and virtually the whole business community, 
blame can be placed on both sides. The President professes 
to believe in an economic system in which the greater part 
of industrial enterprise is in private hands, and in any case 
he has neither the mandate nor the power to substitute 
for it a system of State control. But many of his actions 
have certainly had the effect of discouraging the exercise of 
ordinary business enterprise. He has done this by the word- 
ing of his speeches, by his labour policy, by his campaigns 
against an ill-defined notion of monopoly, by his enmity 
against the public utilities, above all by his innovations in 
the field of taxation, which have seemed to discriminate 
against bigness, wealth and conservative finance as such. 
Each one of these things in itself is doubtless defensible. 
Together they have been a frankly deflationary force. But 
business is also far from blameless. The leaders of industry 
and finance have resisted needed reforms and criticised 
the methods of recovery, while offering no consistent and 
coherent alternative to the New Deal. They have been 
content to live on contradictions, as when they insist on 
the removal of taxes and the balancing of the Budget in 
one and the same breath. Too much of their opposition has 
been neither responsible nor constructive. Above all, the 
business community can be criticised for deliberately work- 


Is Motoring 


T Easter, the first of the year’s festivals of the open 
A air and the open road, there is a special relevance in 
the contention of an owner-driver correspondent, of 
moderate means, that the pleasures of private motor-car 
ownership are purchased more dearly than is generally 
realised. The writer, who purchased a ten horse-power 
car for £220, garaged it on relatively favourable terms 
in the West End of London and obtained a 15 per cent. no- 
claim bonus from his insurance premium, found that 
motoring cost him £180 in the first year—an average of 
£3 10s. per week, or 3.5d. per mile. Of his total expenses, 
running costs (petrol, oil, maintenance, etc.) accounted for 
31 per cent. Standing costs (garaging, insurance, tax, etc.) 
were responsible for 26 per cent. And capital costs (depre- 
ciation and loss of interest) were 43 per cent. of the whole. 
As his total mileage was 12,000, and he was content to leave 
regular operations like greasing, decarbonising and effecting 
running repairs to professional hands, his bill of costs can 
be regarded as not unrepresentative of that of many small 
private owners, who use medium horse-powered cars 
mainly for pleasure purposes. Even by the utmost pinching 
and scraping, this owner believed that he could not reduce 
his average cost below £2 12s. a week. 


ing itself up into such a lather of hatred (no other word is 
strong enough) of the President, that its fury is choking 
the whole industrial and financial machine. These faults on 
both sides are now being reinforced by bitter obstinacy. 
In either camp the moderate counsellors are at a discount. 
The President, in particular, has broken with many of 
his wisest friends, both among the politicians (like Vice- 
President Garner) and among the business men (such as 
Mr Bernard Baruch). Both sides are now in the mood 
in which each protagonist delights to obstruct the efforts 
of the other, with the result that American affairs are 
rapidly moving towards deadlock. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the chief trouble 
with America to-day is psychological: a community of 125 
millions is run on more than emotions. But it is true that 
the main cause of the recession is to be found in a stoppage 
of the channels that connect the savings of the community 
with the means of their concrete investment in capital 
goods, and now that the deflationary monetary policy of 
a year ago has been reversed, the hindrances are mainly 
those that arise out of the lack of confidence. If political 
bitterness could be forgotten and a practical short-run 
programme worked out by the President and his adver- 
saries, there is no doubt about the improvement of the 
atmosphere that would follow. It would be necessary in 
any such bargain for the President to concede the amend- 
ments in the taxation system for which business is clamour- 
ing, and he would also have to declare a moratorium on any 
further measures likely to diminish business profits. The 
other side would need to accept those reform measures that 
are already on the statute book; they would have to 
abandon their present attempts to vilify the Presi- 
dent; and would need to accept him as being, in 
constitutional law and in actual fact, the only possible 
leader of the nation. 

It is, of course, for Americans themselves, and not for 
the outsider, to say whether some such proposal as this 
would involve too much swallowing of personal pride on 
the one side and the other to be acceptable. But it must be 
clear to all, on both shores of the Atlantic, that unless 
animosity can in some way be transmuted into agreed 
action, the peculiar frustrations of Congressional govern- 
ment will soon resume their sway, and, as with Wilson in 
1919-20, or with Mr Hoover in 1931-32, for two vital 
years there will be no Government in Washington, 


Too Dear ? 


These figures deserve to be read in conjunction with 
those given in an article in The Economist of January 21, 
1938, page 169, in which we drew attention to the rela- 
tively high price of popular British cars compared with 
those of standard American cars in the United States. Why 
is British motoring expensive? By what measures may its 
costs be appreciably reduced? 

So far as the selling prices of British cars are concerned, 
high prices can hardly be attributed to the multiplicity of 
competing producers. Last year, out of a total British out- 
put of 387,462 private cars, as much as 90 per cent. was 
made by six producing groups—including 66 per cent. by 
the “ Big Three” (Morris, Austin and Ford), and 24 per 
cent. by Standard, Vauxhall and Rootes. But these six firms 
produce no less than 40 different types of engine and even 
larger numbers of chassis and body types. In the United 
States, however, the three largest manufacturers (General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler) accounted last year for about 
90 per cent. of a total output of no fewer than 3,915,000 
units, but actually had fewer models in production than the 
six British manufacturers. The big British manufacturers 
have steadily extended their range of models, with a view 
to competing in all, or in most, sections of the popular 
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market. This is a species of insurance against changes in 
popular taste, but the manufacturers’ losses on unprofit- 
able models form a heavy first charge against the profits of 
the “ popular” classes. It was estimated last year that 26 
out of 40 models achieved sales of less than 5,000 units. And 
so small an output in the “ popular ” class is uneconomic. 

How can this difficulty be overcome? Periodic changes 
of fashion make an allocation on a quota basis impractic- 
able, and the prospects of reduction of redundant models 
by agreement appear very small. The industry may claim, 
indeed, with some justice, that the Government cannot 
escape responsibility for the present state of affairs. Its 
horse-power taxation has split the British market into an 
inordinate number of sub-divisions, and tended to make 
horse-power a yardstick for many purposes for which it is 
really irrelevant. It is an important factor, for example, in 
insurance charges. With even less reason, many garages 
assess their services according to horse-power, and many 
repairers base their charges on the same inappropriate 
standard. Even for taxation purposes, many more logical 
bases might be suggested, such as amount of road-space 
occupied, or weight, or even the total value of a car. 
There is reason to believe that if the classes of cars for 
taxation and maintenance purposes were reduced to three 
—small, medium, and large—at least we should no longer 
have individual firms following the wasteful policy of 
turning out, at the same time, cars of 8 h.p. and 10 hp., 
or of 12 h.p. and 14 hp. 

A second line of approach to the problem may depend 
on frank recognition by the car manufacturers that what- 
ever tends to make motoring dear after a car has been 
sold is of direct interest to them, since it tends to restrict 
the total volume of their sales. Next to high initial prices 
depreciation and insurance probably rank among the worst 
deterrents to the private motorist. Now the burden of 
depreciation has been substantially increased by the 
success of recent efforts among motor agents to maintain 
selling prices. In the past, price-cutting has usually meant 
inflation of the allowance on second-hand cars “ traded 
in” in part payment for new vehicles. To-day, however, 
schedules of prices are usually agreed—and observed—for 
most second-hand models, and many people wait longer 
before changing their cars. Incidentally, the trade might 
vary their allowances between different owners, and 
different records and lengths of service, when new cars are 
being purchased. To-day the sheep and the goats are treated 
exactly alike. The elusive “ prospect,” who has been wooed 
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by high-pressure salesmanship, obtains the same price for 
his much-used car as the owner who changes regularly, after 
running his car much less intensively, and puts the agent 
to the expense only of a few clerical duties. 

Regular buyers of moderate-priced cars form an in- 
creasing section of the market, and their existence provides 
a basis for a business arrangement between the large 
manufacturer and the customer. Hitherto, however, manu- 
facturers have shown extraordinarily little appreciation of 
the benefits which would accrue to them, in stability of 
demand, if they offered some inducement to their customers 
to continue to buy from the same firm. The manufac- 
turer might agree, for instance, to hire-purchase arrange- 
ments on the basis of a regular monthly or quarterly pay- 
ment, in return for which he would provide the motorist 
with a new car at stated intervals. At the moment, the 
semi-permanently depressed state of the second-hand 
market militates against such a system. That difficulty, 
however, might be overcome if the manufacturers were 
to combine, on the lines recommended some years ago by 
M. André Citroén, to buy up very old second-hand 
vehicles and remove them from the market. 

Finally, the cost of insurance looms large in the eyes of 
the private motorist, because it is usually paid once a 
year as a lump sum. Something like £15 millions a year 
is paid out by car-owners annually in insurance premiums, 
compared with £16 millions in vehicle taxation and £60 
millions for new cars. With one significant exception, none 
of the larger manufacturers runs his own insurance 
scheme. Such a development, however, would enable the 
cost of insurance to be reduced through lower selling costs; 
while middlemen’s profits on replacements and spare parts 
could be eliminated, if the terms of the insurance provided 
that repairs charged to insurance should be undertaken 
only by the manufacturer’s service stations or accredited 
agents. Moreover, the probability of retaining a client, 
when he bought his new car, could be increased by a system 
of bonuses which gave him certain benefits if he continued 
to insure with the same manufacturer. 

These are but a few suggestions for cheapening the cost 
of motoring, which have been mentioned chiefly because 
the initiative for their adoption lies, in most instances, 
with the motor manufacturers themselves. The latter can- 
not hope to receive substantial reductions in motor taxation 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but they should be 
prepared to make special efforts to retain their own hold on 
the public. 


The Art of Debt Collection 


HATEVER charge of lack of enterprise may be laid 
against the business men of England, one business 
at least has proved itself within the past fortnight to be 
abreast of the times. Hitherto, the general public has known 
very little about the business of debt collecting, but now, 
thanks to an action in the High Court, it knows a good deal. 
We know that this young industry has a highly-developed 
modern technique and an admirable acquaintance with the 
psychology of the ordinary man and woman. 

The action was that of Pierce v. Witney Blanket Com- 
pany and Another, and it arose out of the purchase by Mrs 
Pierce from the Blanket Company of a coat on terms of 
deferred payment. The price was £2 15s., with 5s. down 
and monthly payments of 10s. each. The payments fell into 
arrear, but by October, 1936, the coat was paid for and 
nothing more was owing. By a clerical mistake, however, 
the debt-collecting agency employed by the Blanket Com- 
pany thought there was still 10s. outstanding. To recover 
that non-existent debt it brought into play the most modern 
scientific devices for making a reluctant debtor pay up. 


The first recorded move of the debt-collecting agency— 
the Recovery and Adjustment Bureau, Ltd., of Cannon 
Street—was to concoct a telegram to itself, in these 
terms : — 


Recovery Bureau 56 Cannon Street London stop in- 
struct you proceed immediately and make example this 
stubborn defaulter stop use fullest possible measures en- 
force our claim stop you have our fullest authority Butcher 
manager. 

Actually this telegram was never dispatched; it was 
signed by a man who did not exist, and it called for action 
which nobody had any intention of taking. There was no 
Mr Butcher, and no telegram had come from the Blanket 
Company. It was a fake designed to frighten the debtor and 
to do nothing else. And it was duly forwarded to Mrs 
Pierce as having been sent by her creditors. If Mrs Pierce 
had a gift for arithmetic it must have caused her no little 
surprise, for the cost of sending it (if it had been sent) would 
have been 2s. 6d., while the amount of the debt (if there 
had been a debt) would have been only 10s. In other words, 
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it was suggested that the Blanket Company was in the 
habit of spending on one piece of telegraphic invective 
25 per cent. of the debt to be collected when a 14d. letter 
would have been equally good. That throws some light on 
the Adjustment Bureau’s estimate of the intelligence of the 
general public and the ease with which most of us can be 
reduced to a state of panic. 

Mrs Pierce having already paid the money, however, the 
wire naturally did not work. The fictitious Mr Butcher was 
therefore pushed off the stage and another figure brought 
on—a more terrifying figure this time, because he had an 
official-sounding title. He was Inspector Matthews. The 
district agent of the Recovery Bureau was told, in a letter 
which was passed on to Mrs Pierce, that the inspector 
would join the district agent within six days “ for imme- 
diate action by the authorities without fail, p.p. Recovery 
and Adjustment Bureau, Limited.—A. Orris, Collection 
Manager.” The sixth day came, but no Inspector Matthews. 
Instead there was another letter from our Orris—this time 
direct to Mrs Pierce—saying that the inspector had been 
instructed to proceed with “legal adjustment and attest- 
ment,” and would “ cail at her abode within the next six 
days accordingly.” It would have been interesting to know 
whether there ever was an Inspector Matthews, what he 
was in the habit of inspecting, and what he would have 
adjusted and attested. But unfortunately for us, Mrs Pierce 
at this point consulted her solicitor, the bluff collapsed, and 
the curtain fell before the play was finished. It is a great 
pity that she did not wait for a few more periods of six 
days to let Orris develop his campaign to the full. 

The ordinary man might be tempted to think that a 
person who tried to collect a debt by faking telegrams, 
inventing fictitious characters, and threatening non-existent 
legal processes deserved a pretty stiff censure from the 
Bench. The most that His Lordship had to say in this case, 
however, was that the method should not have been adopted 
—which rather recalls the episode of Little Willie, who, 
out of spite, blew up his nurse with dynamite; and mummy 


Topics of 


Parliament Adjourns.—Civil and domestic questions 
have had little opportunity to figure prominently in 
Parliament’s programme since the New Year, and 
Members dispersed on Thursday with their ordinary 
business appreciably in arrears. The Coal and Films Bills 
have gone their weary way through the Commons without 
further serious obstacles. Apart from the belated nation- 
alisation of mining royalties, the Coal Bill, after its 
concessions on the question of compulsory amalgama- 
tions, represents a much smaller advance on its abortive 
predecessors than might have been hoped for. Nor, in 
the case of films, where the desired objective—to safe- 
guard and improve British film production—was generally 
agreed, did the Government show the decision and insight 
which were conspicuously lacking among the film interests 
themselves. Neither Bill ranks as a notable legislative 
achievement ; and the overriding claims of defence and 
foreign policy rendered it impossible to proceed with 
measures which might have been more worthy of the 
Government’s Parliamentary strength. Sir Samuel Hoare 
may now have to wait for several months before he is given 
the chance to enrol himself among the conspicuous 
reformers of the British penal code. The Government’s 
plans for the reorganisation of electricity distribution 
have apparently been suspended sine die; and its action 
on the Import Duties Advisory Committee’s Report on 
the steel industry has been similarly delayed. 


* a * 
Miss Wilkinson’s Hire Purchase Bill (discussed on 


page 145) has so far successfully overcome the hazards 
of private member procedure. The Government’s Rent 


said “ There’s too much noise,” but poppa said “ Boys 
will be boys.” 

It may be that such moral scruples will be allowed to 
check these up-to-date methods of collection, but, if the 
authorities take a more realistic view of the relation 
between debtor and creditor, there is no limit to the 
efficiency of the machinery which could be built up. To 
the Inland Revenue it would obviously be invaluable in the 
collection of income tax. After the second buff note they 
would no longer be restricted to the old, red, “ final ” form. 
Instead they would call round with a telegram, just to hand, 
proving to the taxpayer how gravely his failure to pay was 
regarded : — 


Collectors of Taxes Victoria S.W. Am shocked and 
disgusted hear Mr Smith still owes one pound two shillings 
Sixpence income tax due first January last stop unless 
much mistaken he is most stubborn defaulter whole Bel- 
gravia stop authorise you take all methods amplification 
adjudication enforce payment stop if they fail threaten 
defaulter personal visit from me six days hence stop 
that ought to do it Simon Treasury S.W. 


And the plan need not be confined to the collection of 
debts. What is sauce for the debt collector is sauce for the 
commercial traveller and the convasser, and there is no 
reason why the great science of salesmanship should not be 
reinforced by its sister science of making the customer pay 
for what the salesman has sold him. Why should not a 
newspaper, for example, stimulate its sales and its circula- 
tion by sending to potential readers the appropriate 
telegram to force them to a decision: — 


Economist Newspaper 8 Bouverie Street E.C. Under- 
stand Mr William Sykes Seven Dials is not subscriber 
Economist stop regard it essential his sales resistance be 
broken down stop inform him my opinion making great 
mistake stop should not miss regular reading admirable 
articles finance politics stop particularly recommend views 
freedom of Press and international affairs which no in- 
telligent citizen should neglect stop Hitler Berchtesgaden. 


We must think the possibilities over. 


the Week 


Restriction Bill reached the Report stage on Tuesday. 
But the highlights of the year so far have been the 
resignation of Mr Eden, the introduction by Mr Chamber- 
lain of new methods, if not new objectives, into foreign 
policy, and the rallying of all parties behind a fresh drive to 
shore up the national defences and increase Britain’s capa- 
city for war. The background of the session’s discussions 
at Westminster has been alarums and excursions abroad. 
The split in the Government’s ranks on foreign policy, 
which seemed at one time possible when Mr Churchill 
arose, meteor-like once more, to sponsor Mr Eden and 
the League of Nations, did not materialise. Despite the 
call to national unity backed by the need for national effort 
in re-armament, the Government failed to hold West 
Fulham in last week’s by-election. But only a bold critic 
would rate the Government’s strength in the country 
appreciably less at Easter than it was at Christmas. 
Meanwhile, Mr Hore-Belisha has made hay at the War 
Office while the sun has shone. Together with Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald, who has negotiated patiently with Mr 
de Valera, and Lord Halifax, who has suavely performed 
the difficult task of filling Mr Eden’s shoes, the Minister 
for War has enhanced his reputation in five months 
when few men have made their mark. 


* * * 


British Protest to Mexico.—The British Minister 
in Mexico City delivered a note on Friday of last week 
which went rather further than the previous representa- 
tions made by Washington as a result of the expropriation 
of the foreign oil companies. The United States protested 
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against the expropriation and asked for either the return 
of the companies’ properties or for the payment of 
adequate compensation. The British Note demands only 
the return of the property of the Mexican Eagle Oil 
Company, and does so, moreover, in sharp terms. The 
British Government does not deny the right of other 
countries “to expropriate in the public interest and on 
payment of adequate compensation,” but the present 
instance is said to be “ essentially arbitrary in character.” 
The award rendered by the Labour Board against the 
company was “not justified by the facts,” and the 
Supreme Court, in confirming it, “ ignored the fact that 
essential evidence had been improperly excluded.” After 
the award, says the Note, “ one injustice becomes the 
basis for others,” and “ the severity of this harsh and 
arbitrary step (expropriation) was out of all proportion 
to the exigencies of the situation, which it was allegedly 
designed to meet.” This is strong language ; and it is 
permissible to wonder whether it is good tactics for the 
British Government to be so much more severe than the 
United States, even though the British interests involved 
are the larger. But in any case, severity is deserved, for the 
Mexican Government has chosen very bad ground for a 
quarrel with the two strongest powers in the world. It is 
reported that a polite but unyielding answer has been sent 
to the British Note, and there is every indication that 
Mexico intends to fight it out. The people are being rallied 
to withstand an economic siege, and the foreigner will 
doubtless be blamed for the economic woes that are about 
to descend on Mexico. But the action that has precipitated 
the conflict is purely Mexican, and the responsibility for 
the consequences must rest on the shoulders of President 
Cardenas and his advisers. 


* * * 


Rome, Geneva and Abyssinia.—In anticipation of 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement, which now appears to be 
on the point of completion, the British Government has 
sent the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
a note requesting him to place on the forthcoming agenda 
of the Council the item “ Consequences arising out of 
the existing situation in Ethiopia.” The note points out 
that many members of the League, including no less than 
five members of the Council, have recognised Italian 
sovereignty over Ethiopia, whereas other States members 
have not given their recognition either explicitly or 
implicitly. ‘“‘ This situation should be clarified.” The 
intention is that the Council shall release its members 
from their obligation not to recognise the Italian conquest. 
Whether this can be done in a formal vote is doubtful, 
in view of Russia’s and China’s presence on the Council. 
The position of the South American States is also doubtful, 
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as they are pledged, in agreement with the United States, 
not to recognise changes brought about by force. But by 
one means or another, the British Government will recover 
its freedom and will, in due course, utilise it to accord 
recognition to the Italian Empire. M. Bonnet, the new 
French Foreign Minister, is expected to follow suit. This 
sequence of events, which is confidently forecast, will be 
a depressing and humiliating occasion for the League of 
Nations—indeed, for all hopes of building up an inter- 
national order founded on justice and the respect for law. 
The conquest that is to be recognised, entirely apart from 
the fact that it rests on a most precarious military basis, 
is the result of an attack which the League itself charac- 
terised as a wilful aggression. The League and its 
members, Great Britain and France among them, are 
eating their words, and another of the world’s hopes is 
being devoured in the process. 


* * * 


This is not, of course, the first time in history that 
expediency has been preferred to the abstract principles 
of international justice. But this particular surrender is 
more formal and abject than most; it could only be 
justified if it were the inescapable price of some great 
advance in the peace and security of the world. If, for 
example, the recognition of Italy’s conquest were the 
certain means of avoiding a major European war, public 
opinion would approve it. Mr Chamberlain made it clear 
in his speech at Birmingham last Friday that he does, 
in fact, look upon his negotiations with Rome in this 
light. He asked his audience to exercise only a little more 
patience until the Anglo-Italian Agreement was concluded 
(it is now reported that the initialling will take place in 
Rome on Saturday of this week), and he offered to eat 
his hat if it did not then appear that not he, but the 
Socialist and Labour Opposition, had been the dupes of 
the affair. It is certainly true that every effort is being 
made, both in London and in Rome, to create the appear- 
ance of a major diplomatic stroke. The conclusion of 
the Agreement is to be sealed by the presence of a British 
Cabinet Minister, in the person of Mr Hore-Belisha, 
and there is an outburst of friendliness for England in 
Italy. There is even mention of the appointment of a 
French Ambassador, accredited to the King of Italy and 
Emperor of Ethiopia, before Herr Hitler’s visit. It is 
almost as if the Fuehrer were to be welcomed by a 
demonstration of the re-created Stresa front. The picture 
is pretty. But consideration of the realities in Central 
Europe and round the coasts of the Mediterranean does 
not shake our conviction that it is a staged tableau. And 
if Herr Hitler should turn out to be himself one of the 
metteurs en scene, that would only be in accordance with 
the tried and very successful methods of the partnership in 
deception that has hitherto united the two dictators. 


* * * 


M. Daladier Tries His Hand.—While Herr Hitler 
was once more taking a plebiscite, France was once more 
changing her Government. On Friday of last week, 
M. Blum went to the Senate with his Finance Bill 
(discussed in The Economist last week); and he duly 
met the defeat which was a foregone conclusion. A verbal 
duel between M. Blum and M. Caillaux ended in a 
rejection of the Bill by 223 votes to 49, after the Senate 
had rubbed in the fact that their objection was to the man 
rather than to the measure (which they did not seriously 
examine). M. Blum accordingly resigned. M. Daladier, 
who, for some days past, had been standing at the ready, 
lost no time in setting about the task of cabinet making. 
He offered the Socialists five places in a diminished cabinet 
of seventeen or eighteen, with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs for M. Blum. The National Council of the 
Socialist Party sat all through Saturday night, but 
M. Daladier’s offer found no favour with them in the 
light of some of the conditions attaching to it. He had 
laid down that there must be a strict maintenance of 
non-intervention in Spain, that the factories now occupied 
by the stay-in strikers must be evacuated “in a humane 
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manner,” and that the new Prime Minister must have 
the plenary powers in finance which the Senate had just 
refused to his predecessor. 


* * * 


Accordingly on Sunday M. Daladier formed a cabinet 
of right wing Radical-Socialists reinforced by some men 
of the Centre, of whom the most notable are M. Paul 
Reynaud, who is Minister of Justice, and M. Mandel, 
who has the portfolio for the Colonies. M. Bonnet returns 
to office in the unfamiliar réle of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, while the crucial portfolio of Finance goes to 
M. Marchandeau, who held it under M. Chautemps. 
The Premier is retaining the portfolios of War and 
National Defence. The Ministry of the Interior, on which 
a heavy responsibility may now fall, has been given to 
a Radical-Socialist, M. Sarraut. The chief innova- 
tion of the new Government is the formation of an Inner 
Council of seven members, MM. Daladier, Chautemps, 
Patendtre, Reynaud, Sarraut, Bonnet and Marchandeau, 
who are to meet daily. The refusal of the Socialists to 
collaborate has deprived the new Cabinet of an assured 
majority in the Chamber. Nevertheless, it has made a 
good beginning. The declaration of policy was approved 
by the Chamber on Tuesday by 573 votes to 5. A Finance 
Bill, conferring plenary powers on the Government 
until the end of July, was passed by a similar majority. 
It has still to pass the Senate ; but that body is expected 
to give M. Daladier what he wants, if only because he is 
not M. Blum. The statement of the use the Government 
intends to make of its powers, which is discussed in 
detail in our Finance section on page 148, shows that the 
distinction between M. Blum and M. Daladier is one of 
degree only. But in the present state of political psychology 
in Paris it is apparently enough to make all the difference. 
The new Government has also secured a signal success 
in putting an end to the strike in the Paris aircraft 
factories. The men have not only gone back to work, 
but agreed to work 45 instead of 40 hours a week, in 
return for an increase of wages. This example is expected 
to assist in settling the other stoppages in the metal trades, 
which looked at one time as if they might attain very 
serious dimensions. 


* * a 


Czechs and Germans.—The situation in and round 
Czechoslovakia remains tense—though less tense, no doubt, 
than it would be if the Czechs were not displaying such 
remarkable sang froid. One of the last acts of the outgoing 
French Foreign Minister, M. Paul-Boncour, was to confer 
with the French diplomatic representatives in the Soviet 
Union, Poland and the Little Entente countries, and to 
send them back to their stations with instructions to 
ascertain the attitude of the Governments to which they are 
accredited towards the question of the independence of 
Czechoslovakia. Meanwhile, the Polish Minister at Prague 
has handed the Czechoslovak Government a memorandum 








on the alleged use of Czechoslovakia as a base of opera- 
tions for anti-Polish Communist propaganda. And the 
Sudetic German Party has announced that no rapproche- 
ment of views has resulted from their leaders’ conversa- 
tions on April 3rd with Dr Hodza. Over the week-end there 
were rumours that the Czechs had made up their minds 
to negotiate with both Herr Henlein and Berlin, and that 
the idea of conversations between Herr Henlein and the 
Czechs was approved by Herr Hitler. A hint of coming 
internal changes—but these without any change in the 
fundamental democratic principles of the constitution of the 
Republic—was made by President Benes on Sunday in a 
statement to the Czechoslovak National Council. On the 
same day—which was plebiscite day in the adjoining terri- 
tories on three sides of Czechoslovakia—the piéce de ré- 
sistance in Berlin was a procession of some 500 Sudetic 
Germans carrying banners inscribed with slogans express- 
ing their wish for an Anschluss for the Sudetenland. They 
drew up in front of the Chancellory and called for Herr 
Hitler, who duly showed himself on the balcony and 
pointed to the banners with a smile. Thus the pressure on 
Czechoslovakia continues; and so long as it continues, the 
frontier of Bohemia will remain both the danger-spot and 
the bastion of Europe. 


* * * 


The Hitler Plebiscite.—On Sunday German citizens 
voted on the Anschluss, not only in Austria and in the Old 
Reich, but also on the high seas, whither the voting mem- 
bers of the principal German colonies abroad were taken 
for a ride, beyond the limits of foreign territorial waters, 
on board German ships. Returns of the results have been 
published both for Austria separately and for Great Ger- 
many, i.e. Austria and the Old Reich combined. The 
announced results were as follows: — 


Reich, including 


Austria Austria 
Entitled to vote ......... 4,474,138 49,546,950 
WE CN siccascscccsnsccus 4,460,778 49,326,791 
(99-70%) (99-55%) 
Wee WON hccacccctincces 4,455,015 49,251,449 
Ri tkasecsctnscecssasaian 4,443,208 48,799,269 
(99-73%) (99 -08°%,) 
DS siniccvasinineteiiuuntene 11,807 452,180 


If these figures are to be accepted, Herr Hitler’s voting-drill 
has reached a pitch of perfection on which it would be 
hardly possible to improve. In future plebiscites the Fuehrer 
might as well declare in advance an afhrmative vote of 
99.99 per cent. and save the voters the trouble of recording 
results which can be taken for granted a priori. What would 
have been the results of an impartially administered 
plebiscite like that which was taken in the Saar? That 
precedent shows that even an impartial administration does 
not entirely safeguard the voters from the pressure of fear 
for the consequences of their action if they vote in the 
sense disliked by a powerful police machine. The coming 
of a terrorist government casts its shadow before, and 
free opinion wilts under its chilly shade. Yet, if anything 
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is certain about Austrian opinion, it is that the Austrian 
Catholics and the Austrian Social-Democrats were agreed 
on at least the one point of being definitely and vehemently 
opposed to an Anschluss with a Nazi German Reich, and 
that these two elements in Austria were, in combination, 
numerically stronger than the Austrian Nazis. After all, 
the invasion of Austria was precipitated by the fear that 
Dr von Schuschnigg’s plebiscite would show a majority 
against the Anchluss. Plebiscites, in short, decide nothing. 


* * * 


Britain's Oil Supplies.—Supplies of petroleum pro- 
ducts now rank among national munitions of war and 
an article in last week’s issue of The Economist (page 77) 
disclosed the lengths to which a nation such as Italy is pre- 
pared to go in her efforts to mitigate her dependence on 
overseas sources of supply in war time. Great Britain, 
despite her large domestic coal resources, will continue, 
like Italy, to depend upon oil imports in peace and in war. 
So long, however, as she retains control of the seas, she 
has little reason to fear any interruption in her supplies, 
in an emergency, which could not be amply offset by 
adequate storage facilities. This, the fundamental conclu- 
sion of.the Falmouth Committee (which recently investi- 
gated the whole question of increased oil-from-coal pro- 
duction) is corroborated by a detailed examination of over- 
seas sources of supply made by the Petroleum Press 
Bureau. The following table shows the distribution of our 
imports of petroleum products, in 1937, from various 
countries of origin : — 


} | Petrol Lubri- 
Crude Kero- | “~~... | Gas Fuel 
Oil | = sene Olle Oil Oil 
{ 
| } } 
Venezuela/Dutch West . 534-3 1,988:9 | 217:1 114:0 1,312-1 
TE . cbenphadeenipece 
i bcbisneacaniecennensaie 296-9 984-2 | 250°5 } 92°8| 565-8 
DRIES -chddsbbchsonnsennones -- | 562°9 | 161°8 ; 342-1 55-3 272°9 
Trinidad and rest of the | 
ee | 538-3 | 255-7 6-4 1-1] 16-1 240-9 
 csteishcabepsnevnnss 40°5| 568) 464) 49°5/ ... | 384-5 
OS eee ooo | PO] GiGi ase 171:7 | 16:3 
ER  Scnsseenesnesevensoccces | 481-9} ane foe ioe kb © aes. Gees 
PR 320-3 | naib Fees = eee. aie 4 oii 
sce ae ama a | 169-6 | 30°3| 60°6| 18:5| 23-6 
olin 


article on Italy’s supplies last week, so that a comparison 
of the position in the two countries can be readily effected. 
Actually, nearly half the crude oil treated in British re- 
fineries is supplied by Venezuela and Irag. The chief 
supplier of gasoline is the Dutch West Indies, followed by 
Iran and the United States of America. The same countries 
contribute large quantities of kerosene and supply the bulk 
of Britain’s gas oil and fuel oil requirements. The chief 
supplier of lubricating oil is the United States. Mexico 
supplies mainly fuel oil, while our imports from Roumania 
take the form largely of gasoline and gas oil. The contri- 
bution of the Soviet Union is shown by our table to be 
much less than is popularly believed. In the event of war, 
special importance would attach to increased supplies from 
Iran on the one hand and from U.S.A. and Venezuela on 
the other. In the case of both the Western Hemisphere 
countries, British requirements represent only a fraction 
of the total production, and considerable elasticity of 
supplies could be reckoned upon in time of emergency— 
given the tonnage to transport them and the wherewithal to 
pay for them. 


* + * 


Flat Rate Cables for the Empire.—-A further step 
in the co-ordination of the telegraphic communications of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations has been taken by 
a new agreement between the Imperial Communications 
Advisory Committee, representing the Empire Govern- 
ments, and Cable and Wireless, Ltd. Cable and Wireless 
was formed, as a result of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference of 1928, to bring under one control and owner- 
ship the various cable systems of the Empire and to 
operate the beam wireless stations built by the United 
Kingdom Government. These beam stations were leased to 
the company for an annual rental of £250,000 plus 12 per 
cent. of the surplus profits of the company (which have, in 
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fact, been non-existent). The company was also subjected 
te certain restrictions, i.e. in the appointment of the 
chairman and in the use to be made of profits over 
a defined standard revenue, which were considered 
appropriate to its public utility status. In the new 
agreement the company is to be granted the freehold 
of the beam stations, and the rent is therefore to lapse. 
In return, the United Kingdom Government is to be 
granted 2,600,000 £1 shares in the company. More 
striking than these financial arrangements is the decision 
to institute a flat-rate charge for all telegrams between 
different countries of the Empire. The flat rates are to be 
5d. a word for letter-telegrams, 74d. a word for deferred 
telegrams, 10d. a word for code, and Is. 3d. a word for 
full-rate telegrams. For the greater part of the Empire these 
rates represent a very considerable reduction. There are, 
however, a few services (e.g. between London and Eastern 
Canada) where the existing rates are lower, and these are 
to remain as exceptions until the flat rate can be brought 
down to their level. The ideal of a flat rate throughout the 
Empire, for telegrams as for letters, is one that will imme- 
diately commend itself to the various publics. When, in 
addition, the flat rate is a surprisingly low one, the authors 
of the scheme deserve the warmest congratulations. The 
financial details, in so far as they affect the stockholders of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding), Ltd., are discussed in our 
Investment section on page 146. From the public point of 
view, however, it can be said that the particular form of 
organisation which is emerging, by which the Government 
regulates, and participates in the profits of, a private com- 
pany, appears to be particularly well adapted to a business 
which is international as well as imperial and, in some of 
its services, highly competitive. 


* * * 


‘*No Change” in Australia..-After Mr Lyons and 
Mr Stevens, Mr Forgan Smith has performed the 
political hat-trick by being returned to office for a third 
successive term. In the Queensland elections his party 
lost only three seats, and it retains an ample majority in 
the new House. The fact that within a few months a 
Labour Government has thus emulated the United 
Australia-Country party coalitions of the Commonwealth 
and New South Wales is remarkable, but perhaps less 
significant than appears on the surface. There is no great 
gulf between Mr Stevens’ expansionary policy of the 
Right and Mr Forgan Smith’s moderate policy of the 
Left. And it is clear that, on the whole, the Australian 
voters to-day prefer stability of government to experi- 
mental changes. Mr Butler’s position was rather shaken in 
South Australia, but he has now formed a new Govern- 
ment and is assured of sufficient Independent support to 
carry on. If business recession and drought simultaneously 
attack the economy of the Dominion, this political content- 
ment may perhaps be shaken, but for several years such a 
swing “ agin the Government ” is unlikely to have a chance 
of expressing itself through a General Election either in the 
Commonwealth or in any of the larger States. 


* * * 


The Bengal Land Revenue Inquiry.— Under British 
rule, as under its predecessors, land revenue has been 
the foundation of Indian public finance. In Bengal, for 
nearly a century and a half, the land revenue assessments 
have been stabilised under Lord Cornwallis’s famous Per- 
manent Settlement, which in its infancy was regarded as 
a model for the rest of India. Its purpose was to en- 
courage land-holders to make improvements by assuring 
them that the full financial benefits of their investment 
would accrue to them. Its actual effect has been to make 
of the land-owning class a wealthy vested interest, which 
has frequently been oppressive to the tenant-cultivators. 
The Permanent Settlement has hitherto been regarded as 
sacrosanct, and it is protected by a clause in the Govern- 
ment of India Act which provides that no Bill for the extinc- 
tion or modification of right in any land shall be introduced 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General or 
the Provincial Governor. A first step towards reform, 
however, has been taken by the Bengal Government by the 
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appointment of a Commission to review the whole system 
of land revenue and land tenure in the province. The 
British Government’s commendation of this move is 
sufficiently proved by the release of Sir Francis Floud, 
High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada, 
to act as independent chairman of the Commission. 


* * * 


Easter and the Railways.—Easter is late. Spring 
is, to an unusual degree, in the air. Only sombre believers 
in the law of averages doubt that the fine weather will 
last over the week-end. And the railways have made 
record arrangements to transport holiday-makers far 
and wide. Both the London and North-Eastern and the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railways have planned 
over 1,000 extra long-distance trains for the week-end. 
On all four main lines, the peak of travelling was looked 
for on Thursday, when more than 400,000 passengers 
were expected at the three London termini of the 
L.N.E.R. alone, and 94 expresses left Paddington. Nor 
will the crowds be less on the roads. More motor cars 
were licensed at the end of February than ever before. 
In the air, too, increased activity will be evident. With 
the introduction of summer-time, North-Eastern Airways 
added a Glasgow service to their services to Edinburgh 
and Perth ; and British Airways augmented their services 
to Paris and accelerated their schedule on the Scan- 
dinavian mail route. With the onset of increased travel on 
land and in the air, the railway companies’ policy of 
compelling agencies to accept bookings only for their 
allied air lines has once more evoked severe criticism. 
The railways’ reply, laying stress upon the financial 
importance of railway ticket bookings to the agencies, 
is not wholly convincing. Their rigid attitude is in striking 
contrast with their growing readiness and ability to cater 
for the demands of travellers. 


* * * 


The Fight for Catalonia.—The fighting in Spain 
has not been by any means as one-sided during the past 
week as in the earlier phases of General Franco’s drive 
towards the sea. The insurgent forces have continued to 
advance at the extreme northern end of their line in the 
shadow of the Pyrenees, and they have succeeded in cap- 
turing, at Tremp and elsewhere, several of the hydro- 
electric stations that supply Barcelona with power. The 
main thrust of the advance towards Tortosa and the sea, 
however, is still held up, and the narrow corridor between 
Catalonia and the rest of Government Spain is still, though 
precariously, open. The morale and resistance of the Gov- 
ernment troops is considerably stiffer, and counter-attacks 
have been launched. The Government have also acquired 
some dozens of new aircraft, which will do something to 
lessen their inferiority in this vital arm. The rebels still 
have a powerful advantage in artillery, especially of the 
heavier guns, which may yet help them in blasting their 
way to the sea. This material comes from their Fascist 
allies. Not even the British Government disputes that fact 
any longer, though Mr Chamberlain still holds that the 
reinforcements that have reached General Franco from 
Italy in recent weeks have not “ materially altered the posi- 
tion” and are thus not a breach of the Italian undertaking 
on the basis of which the negotiations for an Anglo-Italian 
Agreement were begun. If a “ material alteration” means 
the end of the war, then, indeed, it has not yet been 
brought about. 


* * * 


Riots in Tunis.—The native Muslim population 
of the French Departments and Protectorates in North- 
West Africa has been restless for some time past, and at 
the end of last week trouble boiled up in the Protectorate 
of Tunisia. On Saturday one of the Tunisian Nationalist 
Party leaders was being examined by a magistrate in the 
Palais de Justice in the capital on a charge of having incited 
the population to violence. An angry crowd gathered, and 
when the police were reinforced by troops the crowd 
attacked them and drew the troops’ fire, with the result that 





eight or nine rioters were killed and about forty wounded. 
Martial law has now been proclaimed throughout Tunisia; 
military courts are in permanent session; the streets of the 
cities are being patrolled; and the European community are 
being advised to stay indoors. Of the three North-West 
African territories under the French flag, Tunisia has the 
strongest tradition of Islamic culture and is the most closely 
in touch with the main body of the Islamic world. The 
Tunisians are particularly open to influences from Egypt, 
and they are demanding a treaty with France on the 
lines of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. As the French 
have already found in Syria, this is a problem which sheer 
repression can never solve. There is, however, one element 
in the Tunisian situation which may still bring the Tuni- 
sians and the French together, and that is a common fear 
of Italy. In the considerable European colony in Tunisia 
the French colonists are outnumbered by the Italian; Sicily 
is less than a hundred miles away; and the rapidly increas- 
ing population of Italy is still threatening to burst its 
native bounds, whereas the stationary population of France 
presents no threat of submersion to the Arab and 
Berber populations of the African territories under French 
control. Here is a hard and menacing fact which ought, 
in the end, to move Frenchmen and Tunisians to make 
common cause. At present, however, there is some good 
fishing for Signor Mussolini in these troubled Tunisian 
waters. The European country that is the Tunisian 
Nationalists’ present bugbear is, inevitably, the paramount 
Power, France, whereas Signor Mussolini has put on Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s boots and has proclaimed himself the protector 
of Islam. 


* * * 


Chinese Successes. — The steady accumulation 
of reports from the Chinese side, and of embarrassed 
silences from the Japanese, makes it quite clear that the 
Japanese army has suffered a severe reverse in its attempt 
to drive southwards down the Tientsin-Pukow railway. 
The Chinese have not merely held up the Japanese 
advance, but forced the invaders to retreat. What is more, 
in addition to this reverse at the front, the Japanese 
communications are daily harassed, and a Chinese brigade 
was even reported to have occupied the city of Tsinanfu, 
the capital of Shantung, which is many miles behind the 
front. Elsewhere the same story is reported of Chinese 
troops appearing in the rear of the Japanese, and even the 
country round Shanghai is apparently not entirely safe 
for the Japanese. Reinforcements are being rushed up, 
and the sheer weight of metal will doubtless push the 
Japanese forward. But they are clearly being enmeshed 
in a huge spider’s web, from which they will be able 
to break out only with the most gigantic efforts. The strain 
may prove too great for a nation that is not only tight- 
ening its belt at home, but has to keep a careful 
and heavily-armed watch on Russia. The Japanese have 
only themselves to thank if the whole world rejoices at 
every evidence of their discomfiture. 
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April 16, 1938 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Decline in Securities 

New York, April 5.—-Last week was marked by little 
change in business indicators, and there was a sharp decline 
and equally sharp rebound in the security markets. The index 
of business activity for March, when it becomes available 
three weeks from now, will probably be almost identical with 
the February and January figures—that is, for some four 
months, the index of production has hovered at about 80 per 
cent. of a basic standard established more than a decade ago. 
This is a level of extreme depression, and only in the early 
thirties was the index lower. 

The violent decline in the security markets during March 
depressed average prices in the stock market by about 25 per 
eent. But this gives only a partial picture of the collapse of 
security prices during the past four weeks. A large number of 
shares, and not a few bonds, fell by over 50 per cent.; 
and it was no uncommon thing to see the securities of repre- 
sentative Corporations selling for a third of the prices recorded 
a year ago—and in many cases for less. 

This disparity between the comparative stability of busi- 
ness during the past four months and the recent sharp decline 
in markets, whether for securities or commodities, can be 
explained in one of two ways: either the decline in markets 
anticipates another decline in business activity; or the markets 
had, for some five months previously, been anticipating a 
sharp recovery in the spring, which did not materialise. At 
the end of last summer, and in the early autumn, there were 
strong reasons for believing that the decline in the security 
market forecast a decline in industrial activity; and such an 
interpretation was verified by subsequent events. In March, 
it may be that the decline in the market represented no more 
than a more realistic appraisal of current facts, and had no 
forward-looking significance. 


Capital Movements 


The Treasury has issued its quarterly report on inter- 
national capital movements. This report covers the final 
quarter of 1937, and shows a net outward movement of short- 
term funds in that quarter of $575 millions. Every week of 
the quarter showed a net exit of “ short-term banking funds ”’; 
in most weeks, and in the aggregate, on balance, there were 
net purchases of securities by foreigners. The increase in such 
purchases amounted to $127 millions during the quarter. 

In the whole of 1937, foreign deposits here increased by 
$256 millions, and foreign holdings of securities by $512 
millions. As usual, there was a substantial repatriation of 
foreign securities issued in the American market. The net 
effect of the movement was to reduce the total of foreign 
balances in this market from $2,305 millions at the end of 
September, 1937, to $1,730 millions at the end of December. 

These data throw much light on the balance of trade figures 
presented in this column on April 9th (page 82). Towards the 
end of 1937 there were rumours about the withdrawal of 
foreign funds from this market, but in the last three months 
such rumours have been absent. Nevertheless, there is some 
reason to suppose that the movement has continued. It is 
interesting to note, further, that, while this capital was origin- 
ally accumulated mostly through the medium of gold imports, 
the withdrawal seems to have taken the form of a shift in the 
merchandise trade balance, and a reduction in gold imports, 
rather than an export of gold. 


The Plight of the Railways 


As the second quarter of 1938 opens, the focus of attention 
is the railway crisis. With a third of the railways in receiver- 
ship, another third on the brink of receivership, and the earn- 
ings of the remaining third problematical, the situation in this 
industry is more critical than in 1932. The repercussions of 
this state of affairs cannot be ignored. Railway obligations, 
which have for years been regarded as prime investments, are 


largely held by institutions; and the ramifications of this 
crisis extend widely through the entire financial system. 

At the end of 1936 railway rates were reduced, and pro- 
grammes of capital expenditure were necessarily curtailed. 
In the summer of 1937, after long negotiations, railway wages 
were increased, and even maintenance expenditure had to be 
cut to the bone. The first definite increase in unemployment 
came in August, when the roads began to skimp maintenance. 
Traffics, however, held up through the autumn, and in the 
late autumn a small increase in rates revived hope. 

At the turn of the year the receivership of the Erie was a 
blow, the force of which was mitigated by the expectation of 
favourable action on the main rate application, then dragging 
its weary way through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Meanwhile, traffics had fallen off badly,and it was announced 
in the middle of March that an increase of less than 6 per 
cent. had been granted, whereas a 15 per cent. increase had 
been asked for. The collapse in railway securities led the 
markets into their recent slump, and brought the desperate 
illness of the railways to its crisis. The President then called 
upon a committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
nga a comprehensive programme to rehabilitate the 
railways. 


The Problem of American Industry 

The railway crisis is important in itself, since the railroads 
represent an appraised physical investment of over $20,000 
millions, and in_ its institutional implications. But 
the railway problem illustrates a general problem in our 
economy. Railway traffics, like the index of production, are 
above the lowest levels of 1932. But railway earnings are 
below the levels of 1932 and, in addition, the companies’ 
predicament is more acute. Taxes are higher, labour costs are 
higher, financial resources are lower and, probably, the general 
efficiency of the plant is lower, by reason of long under- 
maintenance. 

These problems are not confined to the railways. Although 
the level of production is substantially above the average of 
1932, the capacity of the economic framework to endure 
adversity is lower than in 1932, and for very much the same 
reasons as harass the railways, except that, whereas the rail- 
ways have a large structure of bonded indebtedness, American 
industry, by and large, has little bonded debt, and only a 
relatively small burden of bank debt. It has been financed by 
equity capital; and this affords a degree of protection against 
the violent alternations of boom and depression which have 
been characteristic of our economy in recent years. 


A Correction 


The table printed in the New York Letter last week 
‘April 9th, page 82), which recorded the recent movements 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s business indices, was incor- 
rectly set out, Owing to a printer’s error. The four columns 
of figures were inadvertently transposed, and the table should 
have read as follows: — 

Business INpices (1923-25= 100) ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL 

MOVEMENTS 


Feb., Dec., Jan. Feb., 
1937 1937 1938 1938 


Industrial Production (total)...... 116 84 80 79 
IN ccvussencnuavccesss 116 79 76 75 
EN csi eaess pancbennaveshes 115 114 108 10] 
Construction Contracts (tetal)..... 62 62 52 48 
PI «chao Uueireddonssticedse 47 0 26 30 
SR OO CRT 75 88 74 64 
Factory Employment (total) ....... 99-8 89:0 84:2 83-1 
EMER  .. cwcatansspesesse 93-9 84:4 76:8 74:4 
Non-Durable Goods...........++ 105‘8 94:0 92-1 92-4 
Factory Payrolls (total) ........+++. 95-8 80:9 71:6 73-5 
BND GROCER isis oso ésccccasoses 92:°5 77:0 638 64-2 
Non-Durable Goods ............ 99-9 85-8 81:5 85-3 
Freight Car Loadings ............+. 82 67 65 62 
Dept. Store Sales ........cccceso.ss 95 89 90 88 
Dept. Store Stocks ...........00000. 76 72 71 70 


Ep., Econ. 
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France 


M. Blum Falls 


Paris, April 13.——M. Blum resigned after the Senate had, 
for the second time in twelve months, voted against his plans 
to deal with the financial crisis. The task of the Senate was 
made easier by signs of division in the Popular Front in the 
Chamber, by the renewal of stay-in strikes and by Socialist 
attacks against the Upper House. 

M. Gardey, rapporteur of the Senate Finance Committee, 
applauded M. Blum’s proposal to return to the principle of 
budgetary unity. He admitted that further steps were needed 
to meet the needs of the Treasury, but he rejected exchange 
control and the capital levy. Finally, M. Gardey deplored the 
absence of confidence and the unequal treatment of capital 
and labour, respectively, with regard to the sacrifices required 
by the proposals. 

The problem of finding a new Government to succeed M. 
Blum’s administration was difficult. A Thorez-Reynaud 
Cabinet was an impossibility, because the majority of the 
Moderates side with M. Flandin against M. Reynaud in their 
opposition to the inclusion of the Communists in the 
Government. A Blum-Reynaud Cabinet was similarly impos- 
sible. The Socialists were not ready to break with the Com- 
munists. While most of the trade union leaders are Socialists, 
very many of their followers are Communists. A Daladier- 
Radical Socialist Cabinet was also impossible, because the 
Socialists had refused full powers to a previous administra- 
tion of this kind under M. Chautemps’ leadership. A 
Daladier-Reynaud Cabinet was finally formed. 


M. Daladier’s Majority 


It remained an open question whether the Socialists and 
Communists would return to the Opposition, so that M. 
Daladier would have to obtain the plenary powers he needed 
from the Right. Actually, on Tuesday, M. Daladier received 
almost unanimous support from the Chamber (the vote is dis- 
cussed on page 134). 

The new Government heralds a change in French foreign 
policy. M. Bonnet is a staunch supporter of an improve- 
ment of relations with Rome. If this new policy has some 
measure of success, the German danger will be correspond- 
ingly weakened, and the atmosphere will be much better for 
the issue of a large loan for National Defence. Meanwhile, 
however, the Left remains firmly attached to the cause of the 
Republican Government in Spain. 


Better Trade Returns 


Foreign trade shows some signs of improvement. The 
figures for March were as follows : — 


March, February, March, 
1937 1938 1938 
(In million francs) 





























Imports— 
OOGMUUEED  scdcanccctcndesssence 784 1,139 901 
PRGW GRCETIOIS «oo cccccccesccce 1,892 2,536 2,076 
Manufactured goods ......... 538 612 549 
CORED cascvedcens « 3,214 4,287 3,526 

Exports— 
FOORSIITS. . ..occccvsesccccones . 266 310 295 
RAW Materials —......cecccccece 607 869 684 
Manufactured goods ......... 954 1,272 1,251 
I Neavasecsecs 1,827 1,694 2,230 


The value of imports in the first quarter of 1938 increased 
by 14 per cent., compared with the same quarter of 1937. 
The comparison is rendered difficult, however, by the rise 
of 46 per cent. in the pound-franc exchange and the fall of 
23 per cent. in world prices between the first quarters of last 
year and this. 

The total value of exports, on the other hand, was 32 per 
cent. higher than in the first quarter of 1937. The import 
surplus in the first three months of this year was 4,700 
million francs, compared with 4,922 millions in the same 
months of last year, or, excluding trade with French colonies, 
3,600 millions against 4,159 millions. This apparent improve-- 
ment can, however, be partly explained by the renewed reces- 
sion in French industry, which has entailed a decline in 
imports. The number of unemployed on April 2nd was 
398,254, against 401,056 in the preceding week and 386,254 
a year ago. 





Germany 


Investment, Finance and the Anschluss 


BERLIN, April 12.—The Reichstag Election, the course and 
result of which were foreseen, had little influence on business. 
Last week’s share-market was firm. Austrian events are now 
a material Bourse factor. Some electricity companies’ shares 
have risen in expectation of the development of Austria’s 
water-power. 

The market for foreign loans, including those which, for 
native holders, have been converted to a reichsmark basis, 
has not recovered. Last week Dawes dollar bonds again 
weakened slightly; while the reichsmark section of the 
Young Loan advanced by 1/10th of a point. No new light 
has been thrown on the treatment of Austria’s foreign 
debts or on the official drive for a general revision of foreign 
debts. 

For the second time since the Anschluss, the Reichsbank’s 
weekly return, dated April 7th, does not show the Austrian 
National Bank’s gold and exchange reserve. The return is 
again materially influenced by Anschluss transactions, 
showing in particular an unusual increase of coins among 
the assets. Official comments clearly imply, though they do 
not directly state, that Austrian gold played no part in the 
recent great increase in “ Other Assets.” 

There is much comment, which is relevant to the question 
of debt service, about the outlook for the balance of trade of 
the extended Reich. Omitting trade between Austria and 
the old Reich, the figures for 1937, in reichsmarks (Austrian 
figures at old exchange), were as follows. Austrian imports 
were valued at Rm. 572 millions, and exports at Rm. 487 
mill. German imports were valued at Rm. 5,375 mill., and 
exports at Rm. 5,788 mill. Taken together, the combined 
imports were Rm. 5,947 mill., and the combined exports 
Rm. 6,275 millions. The combined export surplus was 
therefore Rm. 328 millions, compared with the old Reich’s 
export surplus (including trade with Austria) of Rm. 443 
million. The outlook for this year, in the first two months 
of which both the Reich and Austria had import surpluses, 
is not promising. 


Greater Germany’s Food Supplies 


In the matter of food supply Greater Germany is weaker 
than the old Reich. Austria’s population is one-tenth of 
that of the old Reich, but her net food import stands, it is 
calculated, in the ratio 1.3 :10. Her deficiency of cereals 
and flour is one-fifth of the old Reich’s, and of meat one-half. 
In the matter of fats (without butter), fish and fruit, her 
deficit is relatively about the same as the Reich’s; and in 
eggs and condiments it is smaller. The cereals deficiency is 
made up largely of wheat, of which about half the consumption 
is imported. 

Austria’s exportable surplus of dairy products, of which 
about two-thirds went to Germany last year, has in recent 
years increased. Payments for food imports just about 
equal the deficit on the whole trade balance, which means 
that imports and exports of other commodities about balance. 
The yield of vegetable foodstuffs per unit of cultivated land 
is, without exception, considerably smaller in Austria than in 
the old Reich, and smaller even than in Bavaria, which 
physically greatly resembles Austria. The wheat yield in 
Austria (average of recent years) is roundly 28 per cent. 
smaller than in the Reich, of rye 17 per cent. smaller, of 
oats 29 per cent., of potatoes 19 per cent., and of sugar beet 
14 per cent. smaller. 

Austrian consumption of chemical fertilisers is insignificant, 
but the stock of cattle is relatively larger. The wheat crop has 
of late increased, but the crop of rye has fallen sharply. 
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The whole cereal crop last year was smaller than in 1936, 
and 7 per cent. smaller than the average for 1931-35. The 
Food Ministry announces several measures for improving 
Austrian agriculture, including the provision of farm 
machinery. 


Industry and the State 


Various measures for the improvement of Austrian in- 
dustry were announced last week, including the guarantee 
of a Rm. 150 millions credit, to be supplied mainly by banks 
under the leadership of the O6esterreichische Creditanstalt. 
The Reichswerke Herrmann Goring (the State iron corpora- 
tion, founded in 1937) will increase its nominal capital of 
Rm. 5 millions to Rm. 400 millions, to be subscribed by 
interested private capitalists; and will found a daughter 
company for smelting at Linz. 

In March, the number of unemployed in Germany fell by 
439,000 to 508,000, which is 740,000 fewer than a year ago. 
The spring revival of industry has so far been satisfactory. 
Industry is, however, increasingly stimulated by Reich or 
Reich-enforced construction undertakings, which become 
ever more grandiose and costly, and are in great part 
ornamental. The building industries are taxed to the limit of 
their capacity. The value of new building (including surface 
and underground works) last year is estimated at 
Rm. 9,000-10,000 millions, compared with Rm. 2,200 millions 
in 1932; and the proportion of works by public authorities 
was estimated at nearly 80 per cent. In the present year 
building activity will increase still further. 

Conditions in the heavy industries are little changed. A 
More optimistic view is taken of world steel prospects. The 
steel Press approves strongly of the resolute policy of the 
International Cartel in regard to prices; and it is assumed, 
now that the Belgians have settled their internal question, 
that the Cartel will be smoothly prolonged. 

German exports of heavy iron and steel continue to be 
smaller than in 1937, and imports are considerably larger. 
Machinery exports have only increased slightly. The 
number of persons engaged in machinery manufacture had 
risen by the beginning of this year to 700,000, against 
250,000 in 1933. The value of machinery production in 
1937 was Rm. 4,500 millions against Rm. 1,546 millions in 
1933; of home sales Rm. 3,700 millions, against Rm. 1,012 
millions; and of exports Rm. 800 millions, against 
Rm. 535 millions. 

The value of the gross output of chemicals in 1937 was 
Rm. 5,000 millions, compared with Rm. 4,200 millions in 
1936, and Rm. 2,700 millions in 1932. These figures include 
synthetic motor-fuel, artificial rubber, and “ cell-wool.”’ 

The shipping Press deals at some length with the British 
proposal for a Tramp Pool on the lines of the Tanker Pool, 
and describes present conditions as propitious, in view of 
the decline in rates during the last twelve months and the 
present marked insufficiency of freight. The view is taken, 
however, that an International Tramp Pool could only 
succeed with the co-operation of the liner concerns, in so 
far as these compete as freight carriers. For Germany, with 
her important liner undertakings and small tramp fleet, this 
aspect of the proposal is the most important. 





Switzerland 


Effects of the Anschluss 


Geneva, March 26.—-The absorption of Austria by 
Germany has caused much uneasiness in Switzerland, who 
now has three neighbours instead of four, two of whom— 
Italy and Germany—are allies. The end of Austria as an 
independent State will have some effect on Swiss trade, but 
during the past few years Austro-Swiss trade has been 
hindered by currency restrictions. In 1937, the value of im- 
ports from Austria reached Frs. 44,163,000, or about 2.4 
per cent. of total Swiss imports, while exports to Austria 
were valued at Frs. 37,855,000, or nearly 3 per cent. of total 
exports. 

Trade relations with the former Austrian territory will 
probably be reduced to some extent, while the important 
interests of Swiss industry and capital in the Vorarlberg 
may be ruined. Another consequence may be the diversion, 
from the Swiss St. Gothard railway line to the all- 
German Brenner line, of the greater part of the traffic between 
Germany and Italy. Switzerland will be compelled to build, 
at a cost of about Frs. 30 millions, a double line on an 
important section of the St. Gothard route. 

The disappearance of Austria is more important from 
the political point of view. Switzerland is now bordered on 


two sides by Germany, with whom her common frontier is 
increased from 278 to 438 miles. As the common frontier 
with Italy is 428 miles, these two allies now border Switzer- 
land for 866 miles, against a Franco-Swiss frontier of only 
310 miles. The fact that Germany and Italy are directly 
connected lessens the threat to Switzerland in the event of 
war, since troops could be transported through the Brenner 
so quickly and easily that it would be folly to fight a way 
through Switzerland. 


Neutral and Independent 


The end of Austria involves no change in the political 
situation of Switzerland, which remains—and is resolved to 
remain—neutral and independent. The mission of Switzer- 
land is to watch the Alpine passes in the interest of Europe. 
The President of the Confederation recently made a definite 
and solemn statement in Parliament to the effect that 
Switzerland would defend the passes. 

The President's statement was unanimously approved by 
Parliament—as well as by the country—and all parties, in- 
cluding the Socialists, declared their readiness to accept all 
the sacrifices necessary to ensure their independence and 
neutrality. Party controversies will be set aside to permit all 
the efforts of the people to be devoted to the reinforcement of 
national defence. 

Will the three million German-speaking Swiss be included 
among those Germans living outside the frontiers of Germany 
whom Herr Hitler intends some day to unite to their mother 
country? First, a great number of them are not of German 
race, but are Germanised Celts. Secondly, the great majority 
of them are staunch democrats and, therefore, as firmly 
opposed to German rule as they were in the past to the 
Habsburgs. 


No Trojan Horse 


The annexation of Austria was facilitated by the presence in 
that country of a strong and well-organised National Socialist 
Party. The position is different in Switzerland, where Nazi 
ideas have but a few supporters. The so-called “ Front Move- 
ment,’ which had many adherents some years ago, has lost 
much of its importance. Even those who proclaimed them- 
selves to be Pan-Germans have openly and strongly dis- 
approved of the invasion and annexation of Austria. So far 
there is no danger of a strong party advocating the union of 
German-speaking Switzerland with Germany and requesting 
Germany—as the Austrian Nazis did—to intervene on their 
behalf. Events in Austria have brought the Swiss closer 
together. 

Since 1921 Switzerland has had an economic union with 
the Lichtenstein Principality, now an independent State, but 
previously a member of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
German Confederation. Swiss legislation has been adopted 
by Lichtenstein as well as Swiss currency, while the Customs 
and postal services are assured by Switzerland. The Lichten- 
stein Diet has definitely declared that the Principality is 
determined to remain independent and united with Switzer- 
land in the economic domain, so that no difficulty is likely 
to arise with Germany in regard to Lichtenstein. 





Jugoslavia 


Satisfactory Year’s Trade 


BELGRADE, March 14.——The commercial year 1937 was 
extremely favourable. The volume of trade increased 30 per 
cent., because of a bumper maize harvest, the reopening of 
the Italian frontier, new trade treaties, and the continued 
demand for raw materials for re-armament. Total exports 
were 4,557,400 tons, valued at 6,272 million dinars: 58.89 
per cent. more in volume and 43.33 per cent. more in value 
than in 1936. Total imports were 1,105,000 tons, valued at 
5,234 million dinars, an increase of 13.76 per cent. in volume 
and 28.37 per cent. in value. 

The abundance of foreign devisen due to better exports 
and the change from clearing to cash transactions with 
several countries, has led to a further reduction in the pro- 
portion of foreign bills which must be submitted to the 
National Bank. This is the fourth reduction from the 80 per 
cent. quota established in 1934, the last having been to 
33.3 per cent. in February, 1936. The present quota is 25 per 
cent. 


Debt Settlements 
The abundance of foreign currencies has enabled the 
Jugoslav Government to conclude agreements with the 


French, British and Swiss holders of its loans, by which the 
present payment of debt services in funding bonds is aban- 
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doned and normal service resumed. The agreement with the 
French bond-holders, however, provides that in future, pay- 
ments shall be made in paper francs instead of in gold. The 
total French debt thus regulated amounts to 2,038,840,000 
French francs, and the sum to be allotted annually in the 
Jugoslav Budget to its repayment is 175,550,000 francs, of 
which 150 millions will be devoted to interest charges, and 
the remainder to the redemption of bonds by purchases in 
the open market. 

The British loans are smaller, comprising only the 4 per 
cent. loan of 1895, with £180,000 outstanding; the 5 per 
cent. Montenegrin loan of 1909, with £20,500 outstanding; 
and the 5 per cent. British funding bonds, with £40,000 out- 
standing. These agreements are expected to be followed soon 
by the conclusion of a similar one with the American holders 
of the 7 and 8 per cent. Blair loans, and the 7 per cent. 
Seligmann loan. As soon as these negotiations are completed, 
all the agreements will be ratified. It is possible that later on, 
further negotiations for the consolidation and conversion of 
all Jugoslav foreign loans may be opened. 





Bulgaria 


A New Parliament 


Soria, March 28.——Elections for National representatives 
were held on March 7th, 14th, 21st and 27th, after the 
country had been for four years without a Parliament. In 
spite of the fact that the old political parties had been virtually 
dissolved, the majority of the deputies elected are members 
of the former political groups. Out of 160 elected representa- 
tives, as many as 104 have declared their readiness to support 
the policy of the present bureaucratic Government. It is not 
certain, however, whether they will do so when Parliament 
meets on April 15th, for it appears that some of the declara- 
tions of approval were obtained from the candidates as a 
condition for greater freedom in their election campaigns. 

In spite of a slight fall in prices and a less favourable 
economic atmosphere, Bulgaria’s foreign trade developed 
satisfactorily during the first two months of the year, because 
of the large stocks held from the 1937 crop. The trade 
figures are as follgws:— 


Year Imports Exports Export 
(Million leva) Surplus 
BOGP ac dscsaseincivsics 604 921 317 
PE ceassannsnasoneiei 650 1,079 429 


Exports have increased by 17 per cent., against 7 per cent. 
in the case of imports. The export surplus has made possible 
further additions to the stock of foreign exchange at the 
National Bank, which was 915 million leva on March 15th, 
against 540 million leva a year ago. The comparatively calmer 
season has resulted in a decline in the short-term advances 
of the National Bank and in increased liquidity in the 
position of State and private banks. 

The ordinary State Budget for 1937 has closed with a 
visible surplus of 642 million leva. Receipts amounted to 
9,348 million leva, compared with 7,831 millions in 1936, 
and expenditure to 8,706 million leva, compared with 7,548 
millions in 1936. Actually, this surplus has already been ex- 
pended in the course of 1938, and its announcement was 
made for political reasons, to influence the elections just 
held. 

State receipts from direct taxes during the first two months 
of 1938 showed a slight increase, while Customs receipts de- 
clined. Total receipts in the two months were 1,195 million 
leva, against 1,043 million leva in the same period of 1937, 
which is satisfactory, though it is 121 million leva below the 
Budget estimate. 





China 


Japan’s Interests in China 


SHANGHAI, March 22.—~In all stages of the present conflict 
there have been repeated and emphatic Japanese assurances 
that foreign economic and financial interests in China would 
be respected. No responsible Japanese 1s prepared, however, 
to give similar assurances about future developments. One of 
the main reasons why the Japanese always wanted to secure 
control of China is the desire to promote the development of 
China under Japanese guidance and in conformity with 
Japanese economic interests. 

Even in the midst of a sanguinary and protracted struggle 
the Japanese have started exploiting Chinese resources. The 
output of the Lung-yen iron mines in Hopei, at present under 


Japanese occupation, has been considerably increased, and 

exports to Japan raised to 600 tons of ore per day. Japan 
hopes to obtain about 700,000 metric tons of Lung-yen iron 

ore in 1938. At the same time, the Hai-lung coal mines in 
le have increased their output and exports of coal to 
apan. 

Survey work for the long-proposed railway line from Chih 
Chia-huang in Hopei Province to Tientsin has also begun. 
All these transactions are concentrated in the hands of the 
China Development Corporation, a branch of the South 
Manchurian Railway Company; and the so-called Provi- 
sional Government of the Republic of China in Peiping has 
granted a franchise for railway development to this body. 


Chinese Resources 


Most of China’s resources of coal and iron are concentrated 
in the five Northern Provinces and Manchuria. The official 
Geological Survey of China estimates China’s iron ore re- 
serves to be about 1,133 million metric tons, two-thirds of 
which are in Liaoning Province in Manchuria. The coal 
reserves are believed to be about 250,000 million metric tons, 
of which about 90 per cent. are concentrated in Shansi, 
Shensi, Kansu and Honan. Prospects of developing this 
region, considered one of the big coal reserves of the world, 
must be considered remote, since it is in the midst of moun- 
tains and very poorly situated for water transportation, 
markets, labour and metal deposits. 

Large financial investments by Japan in North China are 
not to be expected in the near future. The Japanese capacity 
for capital export has definite limitations. The heavy strain 
on the country’s financial resources caused by the war has 
arrested even the small capital exports to Manchuria. A. 
general standstill in Manchuria has been the result, especially 
in trade and building activity. 

The haste shown by Japan in exploiting Chinese resources 
is largely due to the difficulty of securing foreign exchange 
to pay for raw material imports. To avoid expenditure of 
foreign exchange on additional imports of Chinese raw 
materials it has been found expedient to exclude the areas 
now under Japanese occupation from the sterling bloc, and 
to include them in the yen bloc by the creation of a new 
North China currency dependent on the yen. 


Tokyo’s Plans 


Tokyo plans a more systematic organisation of the develop- 
ment of Chinese natural resources. The main idea of the 
Japanese North China Planning Board in creating the North 
China Corporation was to consolidate all Japanese economic 
interests and financial investments in North China, much as 
the South Manchurian Railway has been doing in Manchuria. 

No final decision about the structure of the North China 
Corporation has been reached, due to conflicting interests 
between Japanese banks and industrial concerns. The forma- 
tion of the Corporation at the present moment is not greatly 
important, as there are now no means in Japan avail- 
able for large financial investments. For the moment, the 
exploitation of China’s resources does not take the form of 
sound economic development, but rather of intensive utilisa- 
tion until exhaustion point is reached. Thus Japan is securing 
desperately needed raw materials at the expense of efficiency 
and future possibilities. 

Those of China’s resources which have not been captured 
by the Japanese have also been greatly affected by the war. 
South China produces antimony and tungsten, in both of 
which China dominates the world market; and there is a 
considerable output of manganese. In many cases communi- 
cations have been completely disrupted, because Japan holds 
rnost of the China littoral. This dislocation has naturally 
uffected prices. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Government is strenuously trying 
to develop the resources of the Far West, notably in Szechuen. 
This province is sufficiently remote to be practically immune 
from Japanese military action, but the difficulty of establish- 
ing connections with the outside world are enormous. 

Finally, China’s agriculture has also been influenced by the 
war. In the provinces immediately affected considerable 
nurnbers of peasants have fled, leaving the fields untilled. In 
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the Shanghai area the Japanese for a long time prohibited the 
farmers from returning, which has had disastrous effects upon 
farming; and the prohibition has only recently been lifted. 

Enormous quantities of machinery and other iron goods 
have becn removed from Shanghai’s war-torn suburbs to 
Japan for scrapping. 





Eire 


The Anglo-Irish Negotiations 


Dusiin, April 8..—-The long delay in arriving at a settle- 
ment with Great Britain is having a rather disturbing effect 
on business in Eire. While farmers are living in hope that any 
agreement that is reached will be to their advantage, indus- 
trialists in the protected industries are not free from appre- 
hensions regarding the possible effects of a reduction of 
import duties. There is no doubt that any agreement provid- 
ing for a freeing of trade between Great Britain and Eire 
would be beneficial to Irish interests in general. The Budget 
would be relieved of the necessity of finding large sums for 
export bounties, and the increase in prosperity that might 
reasonably be expected would doubtless increase the yield of 
many taxes. The stimulation which agriculture would derive 
from the improved export position would have favourable 
repercussions on other sections of the community. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that any agree- 
ment, even the most satisfactory, would put an end to all the 
economic ills from which the country is suffering. The grow- 
ing passivity of the balance of payments is the subject of some 
anxiety in official circles, and there is no reason to believe 
that a trade agreement would do much to close the ever- 
widening gap. Agricultural exports would no doubt increase, 
but imports would also increase if there were any relaxation 
of the Irish tariff. The fact is that the present condition of 
the balance of payments is a reflection of the internal expan- 
sion that has taken place, largely financed by borrowing. The 
housing programme alone is responsible for the demand for 
large quantities of imported raw materials and wage earners’ 
consumers’ goods, unaccompanied by any corresponding 
increase in exports. 


Folly of Self-Sufficiency 


Public opinion is at last waking up to the folly of attempt- 
ing a policy of self-sufficiency in a country of the narrow 
range of natural resources possessed by Eire. The Labour 
Party has been blaming the Government for the failure of its 
industrial policy to stop emigration or to cure unemployment, 
and it is becoming clear, even to the man in the street, that 
a revival of exports is necessary “‘ to get some money into the 
country.” While an expansion of agricultural exports may be 
legitimately hoped for, there is very little hope of any increase 
in industrial exports. The new protected industries rely almost 
entirely on the home market, and some of the older exporting 
industries are gradually reducing their activity in this 
country. Guinness’s Brewery, for example, is producing more 
of its output in its English branch, with serious effects on the 
balance of trade. The only expanding export industries are 
the tourist trade and the sweepstakes. 

Industrialists will always shun areas with high costs of 
production, and, unfortunately, Eire is rapidly becoming 
such an area. Wages are high, output is low, and the legis- 
lation in regard to employment is found burdensome and 
expensive. Local rates are rising, and may be expected to rise 
still further, and the protective tariff raises many prices. 
Elaborate machinery for controlling prices has been estab- 
lished, but even the most perfect administrative device will 
not succeed in preventing increases. It is not sufficiently 
understood that the only way to keep down prices is to keep 
down costs, and that costs can best be kept down by the 
maintenance of reasonable freedom of trade, by the en- 
couragement of efficiency and by the avoidance of all unneces- 
sary public expenditure. 

The last-mentioned condition certainly does not prevail in 
Eire. The estimates for the Supply Services for the financial 
year 1938-39 amount to £30,322,710, an increase of £579,646 
over last year and £9,552,986 over the year 1929-30. Expendi- 
ture on Central Fund Services has also increased. The esti- 
mates of the Dublin Corporation for the coming year amount 
to £1,817,960, an increase of £218,460, necessitating an 
increase in rates from 17s. 6d. to 19s. 7d. in the £. The full 
significance of these figures will not be appreciated, unless it 
is realised that the population of the country is steadily 
falling, and that the per capita burden of a given amount of 
taxation is consequently growing year by year. 


Letters to the Editor 
The Trade Cycle 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The social importance of reducing the amplitude of 
cyclical fluctuations in trade cannot be exaggerated, and yet 
we are making no attempt to formulate a rational trade cycle 
policy. I believe that it would be possible to decide on a 
trade cycle policy which would be better than no policy at 
all, if a representative committee of economists sat fairly 
continuously for about two years. 

The fundamental problem would be to discover the extent 
to which general agreement on causation was possible. The 
possibilities of synthesis are shown by considering two views 
which appear irreconcilable. These views correspond more 
or less to those of the Austrian school, and of Mr Keynes 
and his disciples. According to the first, the crisis or turn 
of the trade cycle is due to an excess of investment over 
voluntary saving; and, according to the second, to an excess 
of saving over investment. We have in the one theory the 
diagnosis of too great a production of capital goods and, 
in the other, of too small a production of these goods. 

The first theory might be modified as follows. Starting 
from slump unemployment of resources it is possible to en- 
visage increases in the supply of money, the output of capital 
goods, and the output of consumption goods which will not 
necessarily lead to a reaction. The increase in the output of 
capital goods could be counterbalanced by the increase in 
voluntary saving resulting from the higher level of income. 

On the other hand, the Keynsian group might agree that 
the Austrian school’s emphasis on the distribution of the 
factors of production between consumption and capital goods 
industries is after all important. While unemployed re- 
sources are being re-employed, there is the problem of secur- 
ing a balanced expansion of output. 

Is it not possible that the committee would decide that 
both the explanations of the turn are correct, and that only 
careful statistical investigation can determine which explana- 
tion is relevant to a particular trade cycle? 

If the above two explanations of the turn were accepted, 
opposing views on public works would be largely reconciled. 
Public works would be recommended as an appropriate 
policy to be adopted at the beginning of a slump when, and 
only when, the turn was due to a lack of investment oppor- 
tunities. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. GILBERT, 

School of Economics, Dundee. 


The Anschluss 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—You refer in your issue of April 2nd, in accordance 
with English opinion, to “the tragic mishandling of the 
proposal for the Austro-German Customs Union.” In spite 
of the juridical strangulation of the 1931 proposal for poli- 
tical reasons—which may rightly be condemned—one ought 
not to be blind to its real meaning. 

The motives then actuating Austria and Germany can 
be described as follows. In 1931 the economic crisis reached 
a high point in Austria. For the first time voices raised 
against autarky could gain a hearing, and their effect was 
to decide Chancellor Schober to take steps to remove trade 
barriers. This was opposed by two groups: the autarkists 
and the Pan-Germans, who put difficulties in the way of 
furthering trade with other Danubian countries and saw in 
Austria’s economic strength a threat to their ambitions. 

It was this latter group which launched the Customs 
Union plan and interested Germany in it, although the 
autarkists, realising how impossible the scheme was, in the 
contemporary balance of power, but hoping through the 
proposal to obtain a new Geneva loan all the quicker, had 
no real objections. The economically inexperienced Schober 
was taken unawares by von Curtius. 

While the rulers of post-war Austria destroyed the 
economic bonds with the Succession States, the Pan- 
Germans prevented their restoration, and the real aim of the 
Custom Union project of 1931 was to hinder the freeing of 
trade undertaken by Chancellor Schober. 


Yours sincerely, 
Hotel Vanderbilt, Leo GESTETNER. 


London, S.W.7. 


April 16, 1938 
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Books and Publications 


Mathematics for the Few 


THE days when the principles of economics—apart from 
footnotes and appendices—could be grasped without know- 
ledge of either calculus or cartesians are, regrettably, passing, 
and to apply the term “ mathematical economists” to a 
particular school of theorists is mainly a distinction of degree. 
Diagrammatic presentation is fairly easy for the non-mathe- 
matical mind, and it is now a feature of the most elementary 
class-room. But recent advances in economics have gone much 
further in the use of both geometry and, more difficult, of 
functional analysis. As a consequence, the modern economic 
theorist finds the luxury of mathematics fast becoming a 
conventional necessity, and one difficult to obtain if he does 
not already possess it. 

This difficulty has now been solved by this book.* Demand- 
ing from the beginner no more than “ matric. maths.,” Mr 
Allen has provided a textbook of pure mathematics “ de- 
veloped in the directions most useful to students of 
economics,” which has all the neatness and clarity of argu- 
ment which is the fascination of the subject itself. The choice 
of illustrations, the definition of the simplest terms and the 
provision of a special table of symbols are all marks of the 
care which has gone into the work. 

“ Examples ” are provided at the end of each chapter to be 
worked by the student. But the book is much more than a 
course to be completed. Mr Allen has managed to include 
mest of what is essential in mathematical economic theory, 
and, though the demonstration of “ mathematical methods ” 
has involved some loss in logical sequence, a separate index of 
“economic applications” has successfully turned the book 
into a permanent source of reference. 

The completeness of the book may, in fact, be a defect. To 
provide a textbook was the primary intention, and the most 
important. But the price is very high for those most likely to 
put it to much use. This defect could be remedied by the 
publication of a shorter “ Introduction.” No one could do it 
better than Mr Allen himself; and it would increase the appe- 
tite for the bigger book, which will doubtless become the 
standard work on the subject. 





* “ Mathematical Analysis for Economists.” By R. G. D. 
Allen. Macmillan. 548+ xvi pages. 31s. 6d. 


Shorter Notices 


**Stocks and Shares.’’ 
381 pages. 6s. 


Mr Hartley Withers’ work on stocks and shares was first 
published in 1910, and it is rightly established as a classic. 
As the author points out, in the preface to this third edition, 
the technique of security dealing has in many respects 
changed curiously little during the intervening twenty-seven 
years. The major change, in fact, arose from war-time in- 
flation, and the consequent post-war discovery of the invest- 
ment merits of the equity share. Mr Withers has written a 
new chapter which underlines this new-found importance 
of the equity share in modern investment policy. 


By Hartley Withers. John Murray, 


“Financial Instruments and _ Institutions.”’ 
L. Masson and Samuel S. Stratton. 
494 pages. 24s. 

The Harvard case books on finance are less widely known 
in this country than they deserve to be. Perhaps the prag- 
matist may object that corporation finance is an art which 
can only be studied in the counting house. His answer is 
to be found in the fact that this addition to the Harvard 
series of case books contains actual problems, fully docu- 
mented, which have, in recent years, confronted 55 financial 
institutions in the United States. They involve problems of 
capitalisation, the money markets, the maintenance of the 
investor’s income, and questions arising from public control. 
Much of the ground is of primary interest to American 
students, but the British reader will find that many of the 
problems are worth study. 


By Robert 
McGraw-Hill. 


Books Received 


Political Handbook of the World, 1938. Edited by W. H. 
Mallory. (New York) Council on Foreign Relations. 
210 pages. $2.50. 


A Modern Spanish-English and English-Spanish Technical and 
Engineering Dictionary. By R. L. Guinle. (London) Rout- 
ledge. 311 pages. 15s. net. 


Die Wirtschaftskurve herausgegeben unter Mitwirkung der Frank- 
furter Zeitung. Vol. I, 1938. (Frankfurt) Societats-Verlag. 
116 pages. No price stated. 

Canadian Mines Handbook, 1938. 
Press, Ltd. 40 pages. $1.00. 


What Are We to Do? By John Strachey. 
398 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Can Capitalism Last? By Frederick Allen. (London) Gollancz. 
286 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Der Irisch-Englische Handelskrieg. By P. G. Harkort. (Berlin) 
Trilisch and Huther. 210 pages. No price stated. 


The World Crisis. By the Professors of the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies, Geneva. (London) Longmans, 
Green and Co. 385 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


International Trade. By H. B. Killough. (London) McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Ltd. 622 pages. 24s. net. 


The Problem of the Standard of Indian Currency. By A, 
Sadeque. (Calcutta) Fatima Sadeque, P83 Tarak Dutt 
Road, Ballygunge. 225 pages. No price stated. 


The South American Handbook, 1938. (London) Trade and 
Travel Publications, Ltd., 14 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
698 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


International Affairs, 1918-1937. Edited by A. B. Keith. 
(London) H. Milford. Vol. I., 1918-1933. 290 pages. 2s. 
net. Vol. II, 1934-1937. 267 pages. 2s. net. 


The Technique and Principles of Auditing. By A. Binnie and 
B. Manning. (London) Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 351 pages. 
15s. net. 


Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange Year Book, 1938. 
Parliament Chambers. 185 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
members. 


A Short History of the American People. By H. U. Faulkner. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 772 pages. 18s. net. 


Japan in China. By K. K. Kawakami. (London) John Murray. 
188 pages. Ss. net. 

An Abstract of a Treatise of Human Nature, 1740. By David 
Hume. Reprinted with an Introduction by J. M. Keynes 
and P. Sraffa. (London) Cambridge University Press, 
200 Euston Road, N.W.1. 32 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


The New York Bond Market, 1920-1930. 


(Toronto) Northern Miner 


(London) Gollancz. 


(Hull) 
Gratis to 


By C. C. Abbott. 


(London) H. Milford. 153 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 
Your Money and Your Life. By H. V. Geary. (London) 
Edward Arnold and Company. 223 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


Pour une Politique d’Empire. By E. Guernier. (Paris) Librairie 
Félix Alcan. 208 pp. 30 frs. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Government Publications: Consolidated List for 1937. 1s. net. 


National Health Insurance Fund Accounts for the Year ended 
December 31, 1936. 6d. net. 


Air Estimates, 1938. 4s. net. 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State for Air to Accompany Air 
Estimates, 1938. Cmd. 5677. 4d. net. 


Air Services Supplementary Estimate, 1937. 2d. net. 


Acounts and Balance Sheets of Trading or Commercial Services 
Conducted by Government Departments in the Year 1936. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Fleets of the British Commonwealth of Nations and Foreign 
Countries, 1938. Cmd. 5666. 2s. net. 


Empire Air Mail Scheme (Indian and Malayan Introductory 
Services). Cmd. 5676. 1d. net. 


Wheat Fund Accounts, 1936-37. 2d. net. 


Imperial Economic Committee, Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds, 
1937. 2s. 6d. net. 


Report of the Chief Registrar ef Friendly Societies for the Year 
1937, Part 3. Industrial and Provident Societies. 2s. net. 


Trustee Savings Banks. Forty-sixth Annual Report, Year 
ended November 20, 1937. 4d. net. 
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the Shanghai area the Japanese for a long time prohibited the 
farmers from returning, which has had disastrous effects upon 
farming; and the prohibition has only recently been lifted. 

Enormous quantities of machinery and other iron goods 
have been removed from Shanghai’s war-torn suburbs to 
Japan for scrapping. 





Eire 


The Anglo-Irish Negotiations 


Dus.in, April 8._—-The long delay in arriving at a settle- 
ment with Great Britain is having a rather disturbing effect 
on business in Eire. While farmers are living in hope that any 
agreement that is reached will be to their advantage, indus- 
trialists in the protected industries are not free from appre- 
hensions regarding the possible effects of a reduction of 
import duties. There is no doubt that any agreement provid- 
ing for a freeing of trade between Great Britain and Eire 
would be beneficial to Irish interests in general. The Budget 
would be relieved of the necessity of finding large sums for 
export bounties, and the increase in prosperity that might 
reasonably be expected would doubtless increase the yield of 
many taxes. The stimulation which agriculture would derive 
from the improved export position would have favourable 
repercussions on other sections of the community. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that any agree- 
ment, even the most satisfactory, would put an end to all the 
economic ills from which the country is suffering. The grow- 
ing passivity of the balance of payments is the subject of some 
anxiety in official circles, and there is no reason to believe 
that a trade agreement would do much to close the ever- 
widening gap. Agricultural exports would no doubt increase, 
but imports would also increase if there were any relaxation 
of the Irish tariff. The fact is that the present condition of 
the balance of payments is a reflection of the internal expan- 
sion that has taken place, largely financed by borrowing. The 
housing programme alone is responsible for the demand for 
large quantities of imported raw materials and wage earners’ 
consumers’ goods, unaccompanied by any corresponding 
increase in exports. 


Folly of Self-Sufficiency 


Public opinion is at last waking up to the folly of attempt- 
ing a policy of self-sufficiency in a country of the narrow 
range of natural resources possessed by Eire. The Labour 
Party has been blaming the Government for the failure of its 
industrial policy to stop emigration or to cure unemployment, 
and it is becoming clear, even to the man in the street, that 
a revival of exports is necessary “ to get some money into the 
country.” While an expansion of agricultural exports may be 
legitimately hoped for, there is very little hope of any increase 
in industrial exports. The new protected industries rely almost 
entirely on the home market, and some of the older exporting 
industries are gradually reducing their activity in this 
country. Guinness’s Brewery, for example, is producing more 
of its output in its English branch, with serious effects on the 
balance of trade. The only expanding export industries are 
the tourist trade and the sweepstakes. 

Industrialists will always shun areas with high costs of 
production, and, unfortunately, Eire is rapidly becoming 
such an area. Wages are high, output is low, and the legis- 
lation in regard to employment is found burdensome and 
expensive. Local rates are rising, and may be expected to rise 
still further, and the protective tariff raises many prices. 
Elaborate machinery for controlling prices has been estab- 
lished, but even the most perfect administrative device will 
not succeed in preventing increases. It is not sufficiently 
understood that the only way to keep down prices is to keep 
down costs, and that costs can best be kept down by the 
maintenance of reasonable freedom of trade, by the en- 
couragement of efficiency and by the avoidance of all unneces- 
sary public expenditure. 

The last-mentioned condition certainly does not prevail in 
Eire. The estimates for the Supply Services for the financial 
year 1938-39 amount to £30,322,710, an increase of £579,646 
over last year and £9,552,986 over the year 1929-30. Expendi- 
ture on Central Fund Services has also increased. The esti- 
mates of the Dublin Corporation for the coming year amount 
to £1,817,960, an increase of £218,460, necessitating an 
increase in rates from 17s. 6d. to 19s. 7d. in the £. The full 
significance of these figures will not be appreciated, unless it 
is realised that the population of the country is steadily 
falling, and that the per capita burden of a given amount of 
taxation is consequently growing year by year. 


Letters to the Editor 
The Trade Cycle 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The social importance of reducing the amplitude of 
cyclical fluctuations in trade cannot be exaggerated, and yet 
we are making no attempt to formulate a rational trade cycle 
policy. I believe that it would be possible to decide on a 
trade cycle policy which would be better than no policy at 
all, if a representative committee of economists sat fairly 
continuously for about two years. 

The fundamental problem would be to discover the extent 
to which general agreement on causation was possible. The 
possibilities of synthesis are shown by considering two views 
which appear irreconcilable. These views correspond more 
or less to those of the Austrian school, and of Mr Keynes 
and his disciples. According to the first, the crisis or turn 
of the trade cycle is due to an excess of investment over 
voluntary saving; and, according to the second, to an excess 
of saving over investment. We have in the one theory the 
diagnosis of too great a production of capital goods and, 
in the other, of too small a production of these goods. 

The first theory might be modified as follows. Starting 
from slump unemployment of resources it is possible to en- 
visage increases in the supply of money, the output of capital 
goods, and the output of consumption goods which will not 
necessarily lead to a reaction. The increase in the output of 
capital goods could be counterbalanced by the increase in 
voluntary saving resulting from the higher level of income. 

On the other hand, the Keynsian group might agree that 
the Austrian school’s emphasis on the distribution of the 
factors of production between consumption and capital goods 
industries is after all important. While unemployed re- 
sources are being re-employed, there is the problem of secur- 
ing a balanced expansion of output. 

Is it not possible that the committee would decide that 
both the explanations of the turn are correct, and that only 
careful statistical investigation can determine which explana- 
tion is relevant to a particular trade cycle? 

If the above two explanations of the turn were accepted, 
opposing views on public works would be largely reconciled. 
Public works would be recommended as an appropriate 
policy to be adopted at the beginning of a slump when, and 
only when, the turn was due to a lack of investment oppor- 
tunities. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. GILBERT. 

School of Economics, Dundee. 


The Anschluss 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—You refer in your issue of April 2nd, in accordance 
with English opinion, to “the tragic mishandling of the 
proposal for the Austro-German Customs Union.” In spite 
of the juridical strangulation of the 1931 proposal for poli- 
tical reasons—which may rightly be condemned—one ought 
not to be blind to its real meaning. 

The motives then actuating Austria and Germany can 
be described as follows. In 1931 the economic crisis reached 
a high point in Austria. For the first time voices raised 
against autarky could gain a hearing, and their effect was 
to decide Chancellor Schober to take steps to remove trade 
barriers. This was opposed by two groups: the autarkists 
and the Pan-Germans, who put difficulties in the way of 
furthering trade with other Danubian countries and saw in 
Austria’s economic strength a threat to their ambitions. 

It was this latter group which launched the Customs 
Union plan and interested Germany in it, although the 
autarkists, realising how impossible the scheme was, in the 
contemporary balance of power, but hoping through the 
proposal to obtain a new Geneva loan all the quicker, had 
no real objections. The economically inexperienced Schober 
was taken unawares by von Curtius. 

While the rulers of post-war Austria destroyed the 
economic bonds with the Succession States, the Pan- 
Germans prevented their restoration, and the real aim of the 
Custom Union project of 1931 was to hinder the freeing of 
trade undertaken by Chancellor Schober. 


Yours sincerely, 
Hotel Vanderbilt, Leo GESTETNER. 


London, S.W.7. 
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Books and Publications 


Mathematics for the Few 


Tue days when the principles of economics—apart from 
footnotes and appendices—could be grasped without know- 
ledge of either calculus or cartesians are, regrettably, passing, 
and to apply the term “ mathematical economists” to a 
particular school of theorists is mainly a distinction of degree. 
Diagrammatic presentation is fairly easy for the non-mathe- 
matical mind, and it is now a feature of the most elementary 
class-room. But recent advances in economics have gone much 
further in the use of both geometry and, more difficult, of 
functional analysis. As a consequence, the modern economic 
theorist finds the luxury of mathematics fast becoming a 
conventional necessity, and one difficult to obtain if he does 
not already possess it. 

This difficulty has now been solved by this book.* Demand- 
ing from the beginner no more than “ matric. maths.,” Mr 
Allen has provided a textbook of pure mathematics “ de- 
veloped in the directions most useful to students of 
economics,” which has all the neatness and clarity of argu- 
ment which is the fascination of the subject itself. The choice 
of illustrations, the definition of the simplest terms and the 
provision of a special table of symbols are all marks of the 
care which has gone into the work. 

“Examples ” are provided at the end of each chapter to be 
worked by the student. But the book is much more than a 
course to be completed. Mr Allen has managed to include 
most of what is essential in mathematical economic theory, 
and, though the demonstration of “ mathematical methods ” 
has involved some loss in logical sequence, a separate index of 
“economic applications” has successfully turned the book 
into a permanent source of reference. 

The completeness of the book may, in fact, be a defect. To 
provide a textbook was the primary intention, and the most 
important. But the price is very high for those most likely to 
put it to much use. This defect could be remedied by the 
publication of a shorter “ Introduction.” No one could do it 
better than Mr Allen himself; and it would increase the appe- 
tite for the bigger book, which will doubtless become the 
standard work on the subject. 





* “ Mathematical Analysis for Economists.” By R. G. D. 
Allen. Macmillan. 548+ xvi pages. 31s. 6d. 


Shorter Notices 


**Stocks and Shares.’’ 
381 pages. 6s. 


Mr Hartley Withers’ work on stocks and shares was first 
published in 1910, and it is rightly established as a classic. 
As the author points out, in the preface to this third edition, 
the technique of security dealing has in many respects 
changed curiously little during the intervening twenty-seven 
years. The major change, in fact, arose from war-time in- 
flation, and the consequent post-war discovery of the invest- 
ment merits of the equity share. Mr Withers has written a 
new chapter which underlines this new-found importance 
of the equity share in modern investment policy. 


By Hartley Withers. John Murray, 


“Financial Instruments and Institutions.’’ 
L. Masson and Samuel S. Stratton. 
494 pages. 24s. 

The Harvard case books on finance are less widely known 
in this country than they deserve to be. Perhaps the prag- 
matist may object that corporation finance is an art which 
can only be studied in the counting house. His answer is 
to be found in the fact that this addition to the Harvard 
series of case books contains actual problems, fully docu- 
mented, which have, in recent years, confronted 55 financial 
institutions in the United States. They involve problems of 
capitalisation, the money markets, the maintenance of the 
investor’s income, and questions arising from public control. 
Much of the ground is of primary interest to American 
students, but the British reader will find that many of the 
problems are worth study. 


By Robert 
McGraw-Hiill. 


Books Received 


Political Handbook of the World, 1938. 
Mallory. 


210 pages. 


Edited by W. H. 
os York) Council on Foreign Relations. 
2.50. 


A Modern Spanish-English and English-Spanish Technical and 
Engineering Dictionary. By R. L. Guinle. (London) Rout- 
ledge. 311 pages. 15s. net. 

Die Wirtschaftskurve herausgegeben unter Mitwirkung der Frank- 
furter Zeitung. Vol. I, 1938. (Frankfurt) Societats-Verlag. 
116 pages. No price stated. 

Canadian Mines Handbook, 1938. 
Press, Ltd. 40 pages. $1.00. 

What Are We to Do? By John Strachey. (London) Gollancz. 
398 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Can Capitalism Last? By Frederick Allen. (London) Gollancz. 
286 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Der Irisch-Englische Handelskrieg. By P. G. Harkort. 
Trilisch and Huther. 210 pages. No price stated. 


The World Crisis. By the Professors of the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies, Geneva. (London) Longmans, 
Green and Co. 385 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


International Trade. By H. B. Killough. (London) McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Ltd. 622 pages. 24s. net. 


The Problem of the Standard of Indian Currency. By A, 
Sadeque. (Calcutta) Fatima Sadeque, P83 Tarak Dutt 
Road, Ballygunge. 225 pages. No price stated. 


The South American Handbook, 1938. (London) Trade and 
Travel Publications, Ltd., 14 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
698 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

International Affairs, 1918-1937. Edited by A. B. Keith. 
(London) H. Milford. Vol. I., 1918-1933. 290 pages. 2s. 
net. Vol. II, 1934-1937. 267 pages. 2s. net. 


The Technique and Principles of Auditing. By A. Binnie and 


B. Manning. (London) Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 351 pages. 
15s. net. 


Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange Year Book, 1938. 
Parliament Chambers. 185 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
members. 


A Short History of the American People. By H. U. Faulkner. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 772 pages. 18s. net. 


Japan in China. By K. K. Kawakami. (London) John Murray. 
188 pages. Ss. net. 


An Abstract of a Treatise of Human Nature, 1740. By David 
Hume. Reprinted with an Introduction by J. M. Keynes 
and P. Sraffa. (London) Cambridge University Press, 
200 Euston Road, N.W.1. 32 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


The New York Bond Market, 1920-1930. By C. C. Abbott. 
(London) H. Milford. 153 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


Your Money and Your Life. By H. V. Geary. (London) 
Edward Arnold and Company. 223 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


Pour une Politique d’Empire. By E. Guernier. (Paris) Librairie 
Félix Alcan. 208 pp. 30 frs. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


(Toronto) Northern Miner 


(Berlin) 


(Hull) 
Gratis to 


Government Publications: Consolidated List for 1937. 1s. net. 


National Health Insurance Fund Accounts for the Year ended 
December 31, 1936. 6d. net. 


Air Estimates, 1938. 4s. net. 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State for Air to Accompany Air 
Estimates, 1938. Cmd. 5677. 4d. net. 


Air Services Supplementary Estimate, 1937. 2d. net. 


Acounts and Balance Sheets of Trading or Commercial Services 
Conducted by Government Departments in the Year 1936. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Fleets of the British Commonwealth of Nations and Foreign 
Countries, 1938. Cmd. 5666. 2s. net. 


Empire Air Mail Scheme (Indian and Malayan Introductory 
Services). Cmd. 5676. 1d. net. 


Wheat Fund Accounts, 1936-37. 2d. net. 


Imperial Economic Committee, Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds, 
1937. 2s. 6d. net. 


Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the Year 
1937. Part 3. Industrial and Provident Societies. 2s. net. 


Trustee Savings Banks. Forty-sixth Annual Report, Year 
ended November 20, 1937. 4d. net. 
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Post Ofhce Savings Bank 


O many modern economists, savings, like umbrellas, 

appear more useful on some occasions than on others. 
To the plain man, however, they spell security at all 
times. The immense funds of friendly and co-operative 
societies, insurance companies and savings banks demon- 
sirate how it has become possible in the last few genera- 
tions for the less well-off majority of the community to 
safeguard themselves against the vicissitudes of their 
livelihood. Thrift has deep roots in history, but only in 
modern times, when most men have earned more than 
a subsistence wage, has it fully flowered. And not the 
least encouragement to this tendency has come from a 
Government Savings Bank. 

The Post Office Savings Bank, as we know it, is only 
seventy-seven years old. But its origins lie further back 
in English history. About 250 years ago, the author of 
“ Robinson Crusoe ” conceived the idea that savings might 
be entrusted to the Government, subject to the payment 
of interest. In Daniel Defoe’s time, however, the poor 
had little or no savings, and the Government lacked the 
facilities to implement his plan. Nevertheless, the savings 
movement gathered momentum; and late in the eighteenth 
century, when great changes in Britain’s industry and 
agriculture were under way, private savings banks, on 
Continental models, were projected. 


The first successes came, not unnaturally, in Scotland. 
Savings banks were established at Ruthwell, Dumfries- 
shire, in 1810, and at Edinburgh in 1814. In 1818, after 
an Act of 1817 had empowered savings banks to invest 
their surplus funds with the National Debt Commissioners 
at 43 per cent., over 500 more banks were founded on 
both sides of the border. The relatively high interest paid 
by the savings banks attracted wealthy people, and the 
Government in 1824 made £200 the total deposit limit, 
and permitted depositors only one account. The invest- 
ment of surplus funds with the National Debt Com- 
missioners was made compulsory. In 1828, the deposit 
limit was reduced to £150 and interest to £3 16s. per 
cent. 

To Mr Gladstone we owe the final establishment of 
the Post Office Savings Bank. Following a Government 
inquiry, a proposal that every money order post office 
should conduct savings bank business was mooted; and 
in 1861 this plan was embodied in the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank Act. Interest was to be 23 per cent. The bank 
started with 300 post offices transacting savings bank 
business; by the end of 1861 the number had increased 
to 1,676, and by 1870 to 4,000. At the end of 1862 
there were 178,000 depositors with £2,000,000 to their 
credit; and by 1900 deposits were £135,000,000, having 
doubled in only ten years. 

With the turn of the century the rate of expansion 
slowed down and it took thirty years for deposits to double 
again. In the last six years, however, progress has once 
more been phenomenal. Between January 1, 1932, and 
December 31, 1937, deposits rose from £272,110,000 to 
£470,000,000. The following table shows the increases 


which have taken place during each of the last six years. 
A proportion of the increases arises from the accruing of 
interest, and this item is shown separately : — 


INCREASE IN Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 
(000’s omitted) 


Accrued Total Increase 


Year New Money Interest in Deposits 
Z £ Z 
DE Vskaitccisisicon 8,415 7,000 15,415 
Ra 12,500 7,500 20,000 
_ een 18,800 8,000 26,800 
a a a 24,900 8,500 33,400 
i’. -pesnetnvsabiens 54,700 9,900 64,600 
ET Criibaitnipieibeniass 27,300 10,800 38,100 


The advance contrasts sharply with conditions in the 
years between 1928 and 1931, when deposits rose by only 
£6,683,000, from £265,427,000 to £272,110,000. 


There would seem, in fact, to be a direct relationship 
between the rate of increase in deposits and the attractive- 
ness of the 23 per cent. paid by the Post Office Savings 
Bank relative to rates obtainable elsewhere. During the 
years 1928-31, when savings bank deposits grew very 
slowly, the monthly average of the Bank of England’s 
discount rate ranged between 34 and 54 per cent., while 
the average yield on gilt-edged stocks was about £4 10s. 
per cent. During the last five years, Bank Rate has been 
2 per cent. and the average yield on gilt-edged is now under 
£3 10s. per cent., after having been, for a time, below £3 
per cent. The Post Office Bank’s 2} per cent. has become 
proportionately more attractive; and deposits have in- 
creased apace. 

It may well be, therefore, that the big yearly increases 
in the Bank’s deposits since 1932 have been mainly due to 
the 23 per cent. interest which the Bank pays, combined 
with the stability, security and liquidity of the capital sum, 
compared with the low rate of interest obtainable on de- 
posits placed with commercial banks, or with the return on 
money invested in gilt-edged, where there is some risk of 
capital depreciation. Between 1932 and 1936, deposits in- 
creased more and more the longer cheap money lasted. 
In 1937, when interest rates were slightly higher, the move- 
ment was checked. Indeed, the large growth in the Bank’s 
deposits during the last six years suggests that two points 
may merit the attention of the authorities. 


First, the credit of the Government for long-term 
borrowing is now well under 34 per cent., while the 
Treasury bill weekly allotment rate during 1937 averaged 
only 0.563 per cent. There may be grounds, therefore, for 
asking whether a corresponding adjustment is not desirable 
in the rate of interest payable on Post Office Savings Bank 
deposits—although it must be remembered that the rate 
offered is intended to be some inducement to the poorer 
sections of the community to be thrifty. A 4 per cent. 
reduction in the rate would save the country about 
£2,400,000 a year, with deposits at their present level. It 
is doubtful whether such a reduction would mean any 
falling off in the deposits of those people for whom the P.O. 
Savings Bank is intended, though it might check the inflow 
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of deposits from those whose primary object is to take 
advantage of the relative attractiveness of the present rate. 
At present, the amount of new deposits which may be 
made by a single individual in any year is only limited 
to £500, and there is no regulation against the opening of 
several accounts by the same depositor. As things stand, 
the Government is paying 2} per cent. for the use of money 
which substantially it invests in gilt-edged securities. The 
last balance sheet of the Bank showed that, against deposits 
of £432 millions, it held around £260 millions in gilt- 
edged. Although these vast funds are of great value in 
helping the Government to control the gilt-edged market, 
and, thereby, the terms of national borrowing in other 
directions, 25 per cent. may be an unjustifiably high rate to 
pay for money withdrawable at short notice. 

In this connection, a second question arises. If most of 
the considerable increase in deposits in the last six years 
has been due to the Bank’s special attractiveness in a period 
of low money rates, what will happen if and when the epoch 
of cheap money comes to an end? Any sum, no matter 
how large, can be withdrawn from the Bank at ten days’ 
notice. If the Bank should no longer be so attractive as a 
haven for money, there might be substantial withdrawals 
over a very short period, necessitating, pari passu, sales by 
the Bank of gilt-edged securities. Forced liquidation on this 


Hire Purchase Bill—I 


Case for 


ISS ELLEN WILKINSON’S Hire Purchase Bill 
has emerged safely from the Committee stage, but 
it is likely to suffer substantial alteration before reaching; 
the Statute Book. Few Bills have been more warmly sup- 
ported and more strongly attacked in the course of their 
parliamentary career. In the Bill’s drafting, Miss Wilkinson 
received not only the services of a number of skilled 
lawyers, but also the backing of the Hire Purchase Traders’ 
Association. Having been introduced as a private mem- 
ber’s measure on a non-party basis, the Bill obtained a 
second reading without a division. At that stage, the 
Government, in the person of the Attorney-General, 
stepped in and gave professional assistance. The greater 
part of the Bill was rewritten, with the intention of 
strengthening it and closing up various legal loopholes. 
From this point dates a sharp change in the attitude 
of the big hire-purchase firms and organisations to the 
proposed measure. Although the Bill is not intended to 
undermine legitimate hire-purchase business, its critics 
contend that some of its re-drafted clauses, which have 
been designed to eradicate abuses, may in practice prove 
a handicap to hire-purchase trading in general. To 
what extent is this criticism justified? To appreciate the 
effect of this new legislation a clear understanding of the 
rudiments of hire-purchase finance is necessary. In the first 
place, hire purchase must be distinguished from deferred 
payment and the various other forms of non-cash trading. 
Until all the instalments of a hire purchase agreement are 
completed, the goods remain the property of the owner, 
and can be reclaimed by him if the hirer defaults. Hire pur- 
chase is, in fact, a renting agreement with an option to pur- 
chase after a certain period, provided the payments have 
been kept up. Most agreements are made by the purchaser 
of the goods with specialised hire-purchase firms, who pay 
cash to the dealer or the manufacturer. The latter then dis- 
appears from the scene, and the purchaser (or, more 
correctly, the hirer) pays direct to the finance firm. Alter- 
natively, the dealer may make the agreement himself and 
finance it either out of his own surplus resources or through 
one of the hire-purchase finance firms, who may also collect 
the instalments for him. 
The volume of retail trade transacted on hire-purchase 
terms is considerable, in spite of the fact that its growth is 


scale might cause a sharp fall in the prices of British 
Government stocks, which, with dearer money, would in 
any case be moving downward. And this might happen at 
a particularly unfortunate moment for the national credit. 
The situation could, of course, be met by modifying the 
withdrawal terms, but this line of action would also 
have undesirable repercussions. 

Meanwhile, the problems to which these large increases 
in the Bank’s deposits have given rise are being steadily 
accentuated, Already, in the first two months of this year, 
deposits have risen by a further £12 millions to £482 
millions. In five years of cheap money, the Bank’s deposits 
have increased by £200 millions. Is there a case for a 
moderate adjustment of the rate of interest on new deposits, 
which, while insufficiently serious to discourage thrift 
among those for whom the Bank is primarily designed to 
cater, would deter others from using its facilities as a 
convenient financial cloakroom? The Treasury has not 
hesitated repeatedly to vary the average rate of interest 
obtainable from another instrument of thrift par excellence 
—the National Savings Certificate. The Savings Bank 
is a bulwark of British democracy, and cannot lightly be 
tampered with. But it can scarcely be suggested that its 
policy should have no reference whatever to changing 
events and tendencies. 


the Bill 


largely a post-war development. The motor, radio, and 
domestic appliances trades have been largely built up on 
hire purchase. The bicycle trade was constructed on a cash 
basis in its early days, but has now been taken over to a 
great extent by the hire-purchase firms. The equipment of 
industry has also been effected by hire purchase. Railway 
wagons, for instance, have been bought on hire-purchase 
terms since the middle of last century. The wagon com- 
panies, indeed, were the pioneers of hire purchase. Machine 
tools and medical equipment are also bought on hire 
purchase. Finally, mention must be made of livestock, 
which the original Bill ignored, but which were incorpo- 
rated during the Committee stage. 

It is a matter for astonishment that so integral a section 
of the national economy should have remained for so long 
free from legislative control; and it is a reflection on a 
whole succession of Governments that it should be finally 
dealt with in a private member’s Bill. What abuses is the 
Bill designed to check? Many of them have their origin in 
ignorance and lack of financial experience on the part of 
hirers, who do not always understand or even read the 
agreements they sign. Poverty, or relative poverty, among 
hirers is a secondary factor, although an important one. 
Most firms, in fact, take steps to ascertain beforehand the 
credit-worthiness of the hirer. Abuses arise when unscrupu- 
lous sellers endeavour deliberately to exploit poverty, 
counting on the inability of the hirer to pay all the instal- 
ments, and on their ability to repossess themselves of the 
goods as soon as the agreement is technically broken by 
non-payment. 

This “ snatching-back,” in its various forms, is the most 
serious of all hire-purchase abuses. It has undoubtedly 
caused widespread hardship. In some cases, families have 
lost thereby practically all their possessions. As a remedy, 
the Bill, as it now stands, proposes that, once a third of the 
hire-purchase price has been paid, the goods can only be 
recovered by action in the County Court. The powers to be 
accorded the County Court judges are fairly extensive. The 
Court may determine the agreement; order the goods or 
part of them to be returned to the owner; postpone their re- 
turn, provided the unpaid balance is repaid in such instal- 
ments as the Court thinks equitable (that is, extend the 
agreement); or order the title of part of the goods to be 
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transferred from the owner to the hirer, taking into con- 
sideration their value, the amount paid, and the deprecia- 
tion on the remainder. Reinforcing this clause is another 
which permits the hirer to end the agreement and return the 
goods provided a third of the hire-purchase price has been 
paid. If reasonable care has not been taken of the goods, 
he is liable for the damage caused. This clause has wider 
implications, which we propose to consider in a second 
article. 

A more general protection for the hirer is the stipulation 
that the agreement shall contain a statement of the hire- 
purchase price and the cash price of the goods. This will 
eliminate the pretence that the goods are being obtained at 
cash price on hire-purchase terms. 

Other safeguards are laid down in the Bill. A copy of the 
agreement is to be sent to the hirer within seven days of its 
being signed. On the payment of one shilling, the hirer is 
to be entitled to receive within four days a copy of the 
agreement showing the amount paid, the amount unpaid, 
the dates and amounts of the instalments payable. These 
two clauses are designed to prevent misunderstandings, 
accidental or wilful. 

One of the more conspicuous abuses of hire-purchase 
trading is the system of “ linking-on” agreements. This 
is a perfectly legitimate device under certain circumstances. 
Some firms, however, have made a practice of approaching 
a hirer when the instalments on one set of goods have been 
almost paid off, and persuading him to buy more goods on 
the same terms. These goods are added on to the earlier 
agreement. In the event of default by the hirer, all of them 
—and not merely the additional goods—are liable to be 
seized. The Bill provides that where agreements are 
linked on in this way the goods covered by the second 
agreement shall not be seized without County Court action, 


whether a third of the hire-purchase price has been 
paid or not. 

A complaint frequently made against hire purchase as a 
whole arises from the fact that, being initially technically 
a hiring (with merely an option to purchase after the instal- 
ments are completed), it is not legally subject to the 
implied warranties and conditions stipulated in the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893. The majority of branded articles sold 
by hire purchase are, in fact, covered by manufacturers’ 
guaranteees, but in other cases the hirer at present has no 
legal redress against a trader who supplies him with an 
article which proves defective. The Bill closes up this loop- 
hole in the law by providing that, where the hirer “ makes 
known the particular purpose for which the goods are re- 
quired, there shall be an implied condition that the goods 
shall be reasonably fit for such purpose.” 

It has hitherto been possible for a hire-purchase firm to 
refuse to take responsibility for anything their canvassers, 
demonstrators or salesmen may have said. Many housewives 
have been trapped by misrepresentations of such agents, 
who themselves are frequently forced to exaggerate in order 
to obtain results on which they are paid on a commission 
basis. The Bill makes it impossible for firms to deny their 
responsibility for the actions of their agents. 

Finally, it is provided that there shall be no escape from 
the provisions of the Bill by means of special agreements, 
even though these may be signed by the hirer. And the 
Bill, when it becomes law, is to be made retrospective as far 
as is possible. 

So much for present abuses and their remedies under the 
terms of the Bill. We reserve for a succeeding article our 
consideration of the objections raised by the hire-purchase 
firms and the probable effect of the Bill on the hire- 
purchase trade as a whole. 


Cable and Wireless Finance 


HE new agreement between the Government and 

Cable and Wireless, Ltd., marks the end of another 
stage in the development of imperial communications. 
The imperial and strategic implications of the agreement 
are discussed on page 136. But its financial aspects are 
highly important for the stockholders of Cable and Wire- 
less (Holding). The weaknesses of the original structure 
of 1928 were exposed by the depression of 1930-33. 
It soon became evident that the tendency to over-capitali- 
sation, which seems inherent in mergers, was in this 
instance more than usually pronounced. Again, the finan- 
cial arrangement between the Government and the com- 
pany represented a heavy burden in time of depression. 
As soon as the recovery in cable traffics began, the hoiding 
company drastically wrote down its capital. And it has 
been well known that the directors for some years have 
sought a revision of the 1928 agreement. 

The financial structure of the group, resulting from the 
merger, was a highly complicated three-decker arrange- 
ment. At the base was the operating company, Imperial 
and International Communications, Ltd. (now called Cable 
and Wireless, Ltd.). This concern took over the assets of 
the cable companies, in exchange for participation in its 
£30 millions capital. These cable companies—Eastern 
Telegraph, Eastern Extension Australasia and China Tele- 
graph, and Western Telegraph—constitute the second tier. 
Their ordinary shares, and the shares of Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph, are held by the holding company, now 
called Cable and Wireless (Holding). The holding com- 
pany originally had a capital of £52,687,046, which 
has now been reduced to £23,649,693, consisting of 
£16,766,591 in 54 per cent. cumulative preference stock 
and £6,883,102 in ordinary stock. The holding company’s 
stocks have always been in the hands of the public investor, 
who thus participates, at the second remove, in the profits 
of the operating company. These profits are supplemented 
by the earnings of the Marconi’s manufacturing company 


and by income from the group’s large investment holdings. 

Under the 1928 agreement, the relation between the 
Government and the operating company was simple. The 
Government leased its beam wireless stations to the com- 
pany, at a fixed rental of £250,000 per annum, together 
with a share in any excess of the operating company’s 
profits above a “ standard revenue,” fixed at £1,865,000. 
In practice, this standard has never been approached. No 
sooner had the merger been established than the slump 
came, and by the summer of 1931 the volume of traffics 
had fallen to 65 per cent. of the 1929 level. The net 
revenue of the operating company dropped in 1931 to 
£75,535—a mere } per cent. on its capital. In these cir- 
cumstances, the fixed rental of the beam stations became 
a wholly uneconomic burden. Moreover, the company was 
required, for strategic reasons, to maintain unremunerative 
services which would otherwise have been scrapped. 

The case for a new settlement was obvious and un- 
answerable. Last week’s agreement is, in fact, an 
endeavour, which lacks nothing in boldness, to cut the 
Gordian knot. The new arrangements, however, fall into 
three parts. First, the beam wireless stations are ceded 10 
Cable and Wireless, and the rental of £250,000 a year is 
abolished. In exchange, the second-tier cable companies 
will surrender to the Government some £2,600,000 of their 
£30 millions holding of the capital of the operating com- 
pany, thus giving the Government 8.67 per cent. of the 
equity. This transfer covers the settlement of all matters 
outstanding between the company and the Government, 
including, for example, the question of strategic cables. 
Secondly, cable charges, which were previously based upon 
cost of service, are reduced to a uniform flat rate through- 
out the Empire. This reform will greatly facilitate inter- 
Imperial communications, though, from the financial 
aspect, it is undoubtedly more speculative. The annual 
cost of the reductions is estimated at nearly £500,000, of 
which perhaps as much as four-fifths will fall to be borne 
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by the company. The reduction and standardisation of 
charges should, in time, substantially increase the volume 
of traffic. In order to make good the cost of the concession, 
however, the volume of traffic will need to increase by 
10 per cent., and the volume of inter-Imperial traffic speci- 
fically affected by the reductions must increase in appre- 
ciably greater proportion. In the long run, such increases 
are possible and even likely: a strong body of technical 
opinion believes that the demand for cable traffic is 
decidedly elastic. But, in the short run, it is less certain 
that the volume of traffic will increase sufficiently quickly 
to offset the loss of receipts based on existing traffics. 

The third part of the scheme relates to standard revenue 
provisions. In future the standard revenue will be reduced 
to £1,200,000 or 4 per cent. on the communications com- 
pany’s capital. One-third of any excess of the latter’s profit 
over this figure will be applied to further reduction of 
charges, one-third to the staff, and the remaining third will 
be available for distribution among the stockholders. This 
ratio may be related to recent and current levels of earnings. 
In 1936, the communications company’s net revenue, after 
payment of the £250,000 beam rental, was £842,945. On 
the new basis, net revenue would have amounted to 
£1,092,945, equivalent to 3.6 per cent. on the capital. In 
1937, the average level of traffics was some 6 per cent. 
higher than in 1936, and in our issue of January 22nd we 
estimated that the net revenue for 1937 would be some 
£300,000 higher. Thus, in 1937, the company may have 
earned more than its standard revenue, but this year earn- 
ings will probably fall. Apart from the short-term effect of 
the reduced charges, traffics have fallen already to 
the levels of 1936. Standard revenue, therefore, may 
not be attained this year unless an unexpected revival of 
international trade occurs. But in a year of moderately 
good international trade, it should be achieved. 


The third part of the agreement is thus very significant. 
It clearly emphasises the underlying principle of the whole 
agreement, which is to increase the “ public utility” 
element in the structure of Cable and Wireless at the 
expense of the “ commercial ” element. The Government’s 
direct control is increased, by exchanging its position 
as lessor for that of shareholder. A price policy has been 
adopted which evidently owes as much to Imperial as to 
financial motives. The standard revenue is fixed at a level 
which, in effect, limits dividend prospects on the holding 
company’s ordinary stock to some 5 per cent. If, therefore, 
at some future date further capital were required, it is 
difficult to see how anyone but the Government would be 
willing to subscribe it on an equity basis. In other words, 
non-commercial considerations are playing, and will in the 
future play, an increasingly important part in the group’s 
organisation. Doubtless the principle is right and proper; 
but whether the group’s financial structure is really well 
adapted for its application is open to question. The 
financial provisions under which the operating company 
will work in future may be applicable to such undertakings 
as the railway companies or London Transport, whose net 
revenues fluctuate within relatively narrow limits. They 
may be applicable to a gas or electricity company, which 
must employ an effective monopoly for the public service. 
But Cable and Wireless is not a stable, domestic, quasi- 
monopoly undertaking. It is highly sensitive to wide 
fluctuations in international trade. The group would be un- 
able to exploit consumers by raising prices even if it wished 
to do so. Consequently, it is difficult, on purely financial 
grounds, to make a case for a sliding scale of profits based 
on as low a datum dividend as 4 per cent. on the operating 
company’s capital. Although the position of the ordinary 
stockholders in the holding company is still exposed to 
depression, and their dividends have no bottom limit, 
short of zero, they are offered strictly limited participation 
in even moderate prosperity. If the group has no future 
need to appeal for capital, these arrangements are irrele- 
vant to its internal financial strength. But, failing that un- 
likely contingency, it may reasonably be asked whether the 
details of the new arrangement—as distinct from its main 
principle—are wholly satisfactory either for the stock- 
holders or for the company itself. 


How do these arguments affect the position of the 


holding company and its stocks? The limitation of the 
operating company’s dividend is evidently of considerable 
importance for the very highly geared Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) ordinary stock. There are other constituents in 
the holding company’s earnings, such as income from 
general investments and from Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph. But that is little more than a cushion against 
depression, and quantitatively it is not very responsive to 
upward movements in trade. In the last resort, the ordinary 
dividend depends primarily upon the fortunes of the 
operating company. It is possible in a rough and ready 
manner to relate the standard revenue to the ordinary 
dividend. If the operating company paid a standard divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., the cable companies would receive 
£1,096,000, the Government’s share in the equity being 
£104,000. This is £346,000 more than they received in 
1936. If we assume that the whole of this increase was 
passed on by the cable companies to the holding company, 
and that the group’s other sources of revenue provided the 
same income as in 1936, then the holding company, after 
providing interest and sinking fund on the funded income 
stock and dividend on the preference stock, would eam 
£305,000, or 44 per cent., on the ordinary stock. Varia- 
tions in “other income” would probably not affect this 
rate by more than 1 per cent. in either direction. The in- 
crease in Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph dividend from 7 
to 9 per cent., announced on Wednesday, represents an 
addition of £37,403 in the holding company’s income, or 
little more than 4 per cent. on the latter’s ordinary capital. 

The following table gives some idea of the “ gearing ” 
on these assumptions, as the operating company’s earnings 
rise above or fall below the standard: — 


Operating Corresponding 
company’s dividend on 
earnings Holding company’s 
Ordinary 
of 000 Pa 
Below standard ............ { 1,100,000 3-2 
IN oivcnscddssateseres 1,200,000 4:5 
Above standard ............ { 1 500 000 7s 


On this showing, the holding company’s ordinary stock 
is clearly vulnerable to depression in international trade, 
and has only limited prospects even in conditions of 
booming world commerce. If gross traffics fall back this 
year to the 1936 level—a fall which is not unlikely in 
view of the first two months’ trend and of the reduction in 
charges—then the stock may receive not more than 3-34 
per cent. Certainly a repetition of the 4 per cent. dividend 
declared this week is the most that can be expected. In that 
case, the stock looks amply valued at a price of 633, cum 
4 per cent. dividend. 
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Finance and Banking 


M. Daladier’s Financial Proposals.—Early on 
Wednesday morning the French Chamber gave 
M. Daladier special powers to carry through financial 
measures by decree up to the end of July. M. Daladier 
previously gave the Chamber an outline of his proposals, 
which briefly comprise the less controversial part of 
M. Blum’s abortive financial programme. M. Daladier 
intends to introduce a moderate increase in taxation, 
including a special tax on monopoly profits and on 
industries profiting from re-armament. The customs tariff 
is to be revised upwards so as to improve the trade 
balance. Tax concessions are to be given in respect of 
undistributed profits used for extensions to works and 
other capital expenditure, and more generally to entre- 
preneurs, artisans and labourers who contribute towards 
raising production. National defence industries are to be 
authorised to draw upon the Government for money due 
to them. Finally, the limit of Treasury borrowing from 
the Bank of France is to be raised by Frs. 10,000 
millions, and a National Defence Loan is to be issued as 
soon as possible. M. Blum’s proposals for exchange 
control and a capital levy have been dropped. The 
proposal for “‘ re-armament” bills to be drawn by the 
defence industries is, to some extent, a move in the 
German direction of undisclosed borrowing, without the 
German frame-work of exchange and price control. 
Much will depend on the extent to which these bills 
are created, and whether they will be available for 
rediscount at the Bank of France. For the answer to 
the all-important question whether French capital will 
be tempted back from abroad and into the envisaged 
National Defence Loan, M. Daladier can only wait and 
see. 


* * * 


‘Pump Priming’ and the Dollar.—The plans 
for “pump priming” in the United States, however 
nebulous they may still be, have had unmistakable 
reactions in the foreign exchange market where the 
dollar has been under persistent pressure during the past 
week. Backed by impressive figures of estimated Govern- 
ment expenditure—varying from $3,000 millions to 
$4,500 millions—these plans have carried a suspiciously 
inflationary suggestion for the average Continental 
operator ; and much of the selling of dollars during the 
past week has come from Continental sources. Some of the 
hottest of the hot money which flew to the United States 
during the recent political scares in Europe has been 
returning home, driven back by the joint influence of 
the “ pump priming” plans and of the recession of im- 
mediate war fears on the Continent. A special factor which 
also helps to explain the renewed weakening of the dollar 
has been the resumption of Japanese sales of this currency. 
These operations suggest that gold has again started to 
flow from Japan to the United States. In the face of the 
change in the underlying trend of the dollar-sterling 
exchange, the British Exchange Equalisation Account 
has been a much more diffident seller of gold during the 
past week. With the rate constantly running away from 
arbitrage operators, the amount booked for shipment to 
New York from this country has been very small. 


* * * 


Anglo-Italian Clearing.—Late in 1936 an 
Anglo-Italian Clearing Agreement was concluded, which, 
briefly, provided that all debts due in both directions 
should be paid into special sterling and lire clearing 
accounts. All sterling paid by British debtors into the 
sterling account is allotted as to 27 per cent. for the 
discharge of the accumulated arrears of commercial 
debts due by Italians to British creditors ; 3 per cent. 
for the liquidation of arrears of financial debts; and 
70 per cent. for the discharge of current trade debts, 


covering transactions since July, 1936. This agreement 
has worked so satisfactorily that practically all the com- 
mercial arrears have been discharged. The House of 
Commons last week, therefore, passed an Amendment 
Order, re-allocating the 27 per cent. The allotment for 
current trade is to be increased from 70 to 87 per cent., 
of which 46 per cent. is ear-marked for the payment of 
British coal exports to Italy (on an f.0.b. basis), and 41] per 
cent. for general exports and for freights other than coal 
freights. The allocation for financial transfers is increased 
to 64 per cent., and the remaining 6} per cent. is allocated 
first to the discharge of the small quantity of commercial 
arrears now outstanding, any balance being at the free 
disposal of the Italian authorities. The British Govern- 
ment’s calculations are that the new Order will result 
in an increase in 1938 of £1,000,000 in British coal 
exports to Italy, over those for last year. In view of the 
complexity of these arrangements, certain Members 
desired an assurance that the new Order did not imply 
the provision of fresh financial credits for Italy, and this 
assurance was at once forthcoming. 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Averages.—-The March returns of 
the ten English clearing banks reflect the further collection 
of revenue and redemption of the floating debt. Deposits 
have fallen since February by £26-7 millions and discounts 
by £49-4 millions. There was an increase of {15-5 millions 
in advances, which is in part due to borrowing by tax- 
payers. Our usual table follows : — 


(In £ millions) 


Mar., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., 


1937 | 1937 1937 1938 1938 1038 
Capital and reserves 132-5 132°5 133-3 136-0 136-0 136-0 
Acceptances, etc. ... 122:2 114.9 114:°0 111-0 108-9 111-7 


Deposits (including 
undivided profits, 
GOB) cssece sabtebnetes 2,206°6 2,272°9  2,293:3 2,292-4 | 2,243:4 2,216°7 




















Total liabilities ... | 2,461-°3 2,520°3 2,540°6 2,539°4 |2,488°3 2,464°4 























NR ace eas 222:4 231°6 | 241-0 247°8 2393 240: 8 
Cheques, balances 

and items in transit 67:3 65-8 77:9 64°53 65:4 63-4 
Money at call......... 164°8 154°8 158-5 149-0 139-9 146°2 
SNS" rl 246-2 296-0 298 :°5 329-8 286 °4 237 -¢ 
Investments ......... 651-9 619-4 620-4 621-2 618-4 619-7 
Loans and advances 918 8 969-8 2:5 948-8 962-6 9781 
Investments in affili- 

ated banks ......... 23°5 23°6 | 23:7 23°9 23-9 23:9 
Cover for accept- 

al , premises, | 

GE *. csecudmdinigennts 1664 159:°3 1581 158-4 152:°4 155-3 

Total assets ...... 2,461°3 2,520°3 2,540°6 2,539°4 2,488:3 | 2,464°4 


Since December, there have been reductions of £76-6 
millions in deposits and {61:5 millions in discounts, 
this period comprising the last quarter of the financial 
year which is the period of heavy revenue collection, 
During the same three months tender issues of Treasury 
bills were reduced by £110 millions, mainly out of the 
proceeds of the quarter’s revenue surplus. These figures 
are sufficiently of the same order of magnitude to suggest 
that revenue collection—a temporary and seasonal move- 
ment—played a considerable part in the quarter’s 
shrinkage in deposits. Incidentally, the banks’ cash ratio 
has risen from 10°5 to 10°9 per cent.; an increase in 
cash being particularly noticeable in the figures of one 
or two banks. Now that the new financial year has opened, 
however, seasonal influences favour expansion rather than 
contraction in deposits. 


* * * 


Competition for Deposits.—The big banks’ com- 
petition for deposits in general—and foreign deposits in 
particular—is waxing stronger. The floating supply of 
foreign funds in London is abnormally large at the 
moment. Some of the recent additions to the total 
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represent genuine refugee money, while others represent 
Continental banking resources which have been attracted 
to sterling by the discounts at which currencies like 
French francs and belgas are quoted in the forward 
market and by the attractive return which can be earned 
on a “swap.” A new feature of the technique of com- 
petition for these funds is the employment of firms of 
brokers, who act as intermediaries in return for a com- 
mission of ,; per cent. Another comparatively recent 
innovation has been the utilisation by clearing banks of 
one or other of their affiliated banks as a direct instrument 
for attracting foreign funds. Call money, for example, 
can be deposited with these institutions at } per cent. and 
money for one month at 1 per cent. to over. If these 
figures are compared with the mere } per cent. obtainable 
on three months’ Treasury bills their abnormality is 
immediately apparent. Some foreign agencies have been 
induced by these attractive rates to deposit with their 
clearing banks the whole of the funds which they would 
normally employ in the short loan market or in Treasury 
bills. 
* * * 

Foreign Capital in the United States.—The 
United States Treasury has just published its compila- 
tions of international capital movements affecting the 
United States, brought up to the end of 1937. They 
show an exceptionally large efflux of short-term foreign 
funds from the United States during the third quarter 
of the year. At the end of September, 1937, the short- 
term liabilities of all United States banks to foreigners 
amounted to $2,304°8 millions. By the end of the year 
they had been reduced to $1,729-6 millions—a fall of 
$575-2 millions. This measures the impressive size of 
the flight from the dollar, which occurred during the last 
two months of the year. This owed its origin to rumours 
that the United States were about to resort to another 
devaluation of the dollar in terms of gold as a way of 
combating the rapidly increasing business depression. 
The substantial withdrawal of foreign short-term funds 
was accompanied, however, by further net additions to 
foreign holdings of dollar securities. The aggregate of 
such investments increased during the third quarter of 
the year by $126-8 millions, after having risen by $384-8 
millions during the first three quarters of the year. These 
figures include net purchases of both United States and 


MONEY 


foreign securities in the American market. The following 
table shows some of the more important sources from 
which foreign purchases of domestic American securities 
were made during the course of 1937 :— 


FOREIGN PURCHASES OF AMERICAN SECURITIES, 1937 
(Million dollars) 


Jan. 1to Sept.29to Total 

From— Sept. 29 Dec. 29 
CR I vccccscvaccasesccs 64-4 16°6 81-0 
SINGS dic a ddbaincesneemmnnene 5-3 0:3 5-6 
POCUORIIIGO so ccecccccccccteces 51-0 5-3 56:3 
SUI. | wkcccecececocesesa 72-0 3-1 75:1 
eS re 2:1 0-6 2:7 


Purchases from Great Britain head the list, closely 
followed by those from Switzerland—both countries 
having acted, doubtless, to some extent as entrepdts for 
these big capital movements. Direct French purchases, 
it will be seen, were of negligible proportions. 


* * * 


Shanghai Exchange Arrangements.—A report has 
been received this week to the effect that the Chinese 
authorities are establishing an exchange office in 
Shanghai. As a result of the war, the central bank and 
other authorities moved to Hankow, to keep in touch 
with the Finance Ministry, though some subsidiary 
organisation has moved into the French Concession, 
where it is occupying the “ Tote ” offices in the Grey- 
hound Racing Track. When the system of exchange 
rationing and control was set up last March, the Shanghai 
banks could only obtain their foreign exchange allotments 
by applications via Hongkong to Hankow. This was a 
most inconvenient and dilatory arrangement, and the 
Shanghai banks at once suggested the need of an exchange 
office in Shanghai. This suggestion is now being met. 
On the whole, foreign exchange allotments have been 
adequate, though the temporary lapse of the rate a fort- 
night ago indicated that the supply then fell short of the 
demand. The main region of anxiety is North China, where 
the Japanese are busy introducing a mew currency, 
virtually based on the yen. The ultimate objective would 
seem to be to bring China within the ring-fence of the 
Japanese exchange restrictions—a consummation hardly 
to be desired by British traders. 


MARKET NOTES 


The Money Market 


IN spite of Easter currency with- 
drawals by the public, money remains 
very easy. The floating debt return for 
April 9th shows £5.0 millions of Ways 
and Means borrowing from the Bank. 
This is probably the remains of a larger 
sum borrowed to finance the April Ist 
dividend payments, but it helps to ex- 
plain the prevailing ease. This week 
some of the clearing banks were keen 
buyers of bills, but others were not so 
anxious to buy. The market is still 
short of bills available for re-sale, and 
the banks bought mainly early July 
maturities. 


April 15, Apr. 7, Apr. 13, 
1937 1938 1938 
oy ° 


a / % 
4 gre 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... ig lg ly 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 19-1" 1p—-1* lo=-1* 
SE saree cnteveteneins 1p—5g lp lp—5g 
Discount Rates: ; 
Treasury bills ......... 1g lg lg 
Three months’ bank 
ER cibeshishvatinteuen 1739-916 1739-916 1732-916 


* Viz. lp per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against © 
collateral. 


On April 8th the market tendered for 
Treasury bills at £99 17s. 5d. per cent., 
and secured an allotment of 56 per cent. 


of the applications at this rate. In view 
of the opening of the new financial year 
and the impending increase in the 
volume of tender Treasury bills, this 
was regarded by some as a disappoint- 
ing result. It is, however, much better 
than the results of the early part of the 
year when the allotment at the mini- 
mum rate fell to only 18 per cent., and 
the market ought not to be too dis- 
pleased. 
* 


Foreign Exchanges 


There was some demand for dollars 
from nervous Continental interests im- 
mediately preceding the German plebis- 
cite, but these fears have now subsided, 
and this week dollars came on offer. 
The rate has consequently moved from 
$4.96 to $4.973, so that nervousness 
last week has so far ended in a loss of 
14 cents. French francs were offered 
up to Tuesday evening at either side of 
Frs. 161, but M. Daladier’s victory in 
the Chamber was followed by a strong 
demand, which brought the spot rate 
down to Frs. 1584, and enabled the 
French Control to replenish its re- 
sources. Three months’ francs have 
also been bid from Frs. 5 down to 
Frs. 3 discount. This demand probably 
represents only the covering of short 


positions, and not as yet a genuine re- 
patriation movement. Spot belgas have 
weakened slightly from bel. 29.49 to 
bel. 29.55, this being due to sales against 
franc purchases and also to the weaker 
tendency of the dollar. Forward belgas 
are a little stronger, the three months’ 
rate having come in from 19 to 134 
cents discount. Guilders were bid down 
to Fl. 8.954 early in the week, and 
Swiss francs to Frs. 21.63, but the latest 
rates are Fl. 8.96% and Frs. 21.65. A 
month ago, at the time of the Anschluss, 
there were heavy sales of one month’s 
guilders and Swiss francs, inspired by 
fears of the international outlook. These 
forward sales had to be covered this 
week, and this explains the temporary 
demand for spot guilders and Swiss 
francs. Otherwise the market has been 
quiet, though with a fair business in 
dollars. ‘i 


The Bullion Market 


Dealings in gold have been of limited 
volume and much of the business con- 
sisted of “‘ marriages ” declared after the 
fixing. There was a fair amount of 
general selling on Wednesday, but no 
attempt by the authorities to press gold 
on the market. The premium of one 
penny, current on ‘Tuesday and 
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Silver, 
Gold | price per oz. 
| standard 
Date | 
| Price va Amt. | . Two 
par Sane Dis- | 1 Cash | Mths. 
| . count | | 
* 

_— i —-—— 
1938 ls. d. | d. 000; d. | d. 
Ps Bisias 1140 lio) l pm 274 | 19 | 1816 
aa wane 140 lj) lo pm) 96 | 1834 | 18%¢ 
i Baits 140 019) lo pm 276 | 187g | 18%6 
i cheed 139101), lpm | 430 1813i¢ 1810 
uy TiRaiveas |139 10 | lpm); 302 187, 1812 


i 


* Above or below American shipping price. 
The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


Legal and General Assurance.— 
In 1919 this society discontinued the 
issue of participating policies, but 
existing with-profit policyholders 
became entitled to a maximum rever- 
sionary compound bonus of 38s. per 
cent. perannum. That rate has, in fact, 
been declared at each subsequent dis- 
tribution of surplus. Last year the 
office returned to the practice of 
granting also policies with right to 
participation. In 1937 the Legal and 
General issued 21,000 policies, of which 
8,424 were decreasing term assurances 
(generally in connection with house 
purchase loans through building 
societies) and group assurances. Total 
mew sums assured under ordinary 
policies amounted to £7,267,000 against 
£7,113,000, and under decreasing term 
and group assurances were {11,282,000 
against £9,784,000. In addition, sink- 
ing fund assurances amounting to 
£1,518,000 were issued, compared with 
£1,355,000 in 1936. There was also 
a large addition in group pensions, 
a new type of contract in which the 
society is a very energetic pioneer, 
while consideration moneys for annu- 
ities increased from £1,577,000 to 
£1,648,000. 

There was a considerable fall in 
death claims from 1,003,000 to 
£858,000. The net rate of interest 
earned on the life assurance and annuity 
funds rose by as much as 5s. 10d. per 
cent. to £4 6s. 7d. per cent. Fire 
premium income increased from 
£315,000 to £338,000, but accident 
premium income fell from £221,000 to 
£207,000. In both branches the under- 
writing results were satisfactory. Total 
assets increased from £39,725,000 to 
£42,735,000. Mortgages and loans 
amounted to {14,927,000 against 
£13,598,000 in 1936. British Govern- 
ment securities, at £5,850,000, showed 
some increase, but Dominion and 
Foreign Government securities fell 
from (£1,859,000 to £1,768,000. 
Debenture stocks increased from 
£3,076,000 to £3,263,000, preference 
stocks from £1,770,000 to £1,954,000, 
and ordinary stocks from £3,816,000 
to £4,344,000. Since the last accounts 
were published, there have been certain 
changes in the share capital. A sum 
of £50,000 was applied to reduce the 
amount of uncalled capital by 5s. per 
share, making the shares £5 each with 
£1 5s. paid up. Each share was then 
tub-divided into five shares of £1, each 
unit 5s. paid up. The dividend for 1937 
is 40 per cent., free of tax, costing 
£100,000 ; in addition, a bonus of 3d. 
per share, free of tax, costing £12,500, 
has been declared. Total net interest 
earnings, exclusive of those belonging 
to the life and annuity class, amounted 
to £86,000. 


Wednesday, was too high to leave any 
scope for arbitrage purposes, especially 
on Wednesday, when the dollar itself 
was inclined to weaken. 


* 


The silver market has lacked strength, 
and the price has weakened as a result 
of Continental and speculative offer- 
ings. The current price is exactly at 
parity with the New York price of 43 
cents, In spite of the low level of Bom- 
bay stocks, there has been little Indian 
demand, and Bombay may be expect- 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Eagle Star and British Domin- 
ions Insurance.—New sums assured, 
which in 1935 amounted to £2,755,000 
and increased to £5,734,000 in 1936, 
last year again showed remarkable 
expansion to £ 10,465,000. The number 
of policies issued, however, increased 
much less rapidly, at 2,454, 2,690 
and 2,792 in the three years, respec- 
tively. It is almost certain that much 
of the extraordinary expansion in sums 
assured was due to a vigorous policy in 
pension and group assurance. This 
assumption seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that the new premiums last 
year increased by only £71,000 to 
£231,000. The rate of interest on the 
life assurance and annuity fund in- 
creased by Is. 2d. per cent. to {4 4s. 2d. 
per cent. No valuation of liabilities 
and distribution of surplus was due to 
take place in 1937, either for the life 
assurance contracts of the company or 
of any of its subsidiaries, and so no 
transfer from the life assurance fund 
was made to profit and loss. 


* 


In the Fire branch, premiums in- 
creased from £796,000 to £819,000, 
and underwriting results were satis- 
factory. In the Marine branch pre- 
miums amounted to £279,000 against 
£252,000, but claims rose dispropor- 
tionately from £184,000 to £226,000, 
and no transfer was made to profit and 
loss account against £20,000 in 1936 
and £25,000 in each of the three pre- 
ceding years. In the accident and 
general branches four separate revenue 
accounts are given, of which the most 
interesting is the motor insurance 
account. Here premium income was 
practically unchanged at £1,631,000, 
but claims increased from £885,000 to 
£994,000. In order to maintain the 
customary reserve of 40 per cent. of 
premium income for unexpired risk, 
it has been necessary to transfer £44,000 
from profit and loss, against £6,000 in 
the previous year. A further £50,000 
has been taken from profit and loss and 
applied as an additional claims reserve. 
The results of the last two years are 
given below :— 

1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 


of age of of age of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 





£ 
NR: ncpasnesesss 74,073 9-3 89,099 10-9 
Accident ...... 9,749 10:3 14,222 14:2 
Employers’ 
liability 4,027 2:0 1,447 ‘7 
General......... 98,544 21-3 102,072 21-4 
ceseseeee 5,683 —O-3 —43,744 — 2-7 
.. 20,000 ae 
-oee 110,447 
311,157 163,096 
Less items 
debited to 
profit & loss 260,483 129,994 
50,674 33,102 


ing to carry through until the monsoon 
breaks, when the up-country demand is 
due to contract. Practically no Mexican 
silver has been offered in London dur- 
ing the past fortnight, and indeed 
Mexico only came in for the two 
days immediately following the Ameri- 
can decision to cease buying. Nor does 
the market expect any offerings of 
Chinese silver, for this could not be 
sold in quantities sufficient to meet 
China’s needs without breaking the 
market. For that reason it is unsuitable 
as collateral to loans to the Chinese 
authorities. 


During 1937 there was a further 
issue of capital. The net premium on 
the issue amounted to £1,108,000, of 
which £100,000 has been utilised to 
increase the provision for pensions from 
£200,000 to £300,000, and the balance 
of £1,008,000 carried to general reserve. 
The same amount, £1,008,000, has 
been credited to profit and loss from 
general reserve (which remains at 
£2,500,000) “Sin respect of past accu- 


mulations of revenue.” Some 
£1,000,000 has been transferred to 
contingency fund, out of which 


£298,000 has been set aside to provide 
for depreciation in Stock Exchange 
securities. The total assets of the 
company and its subsidiaries increased 
from £25,502,000 to £27,504,000. The 
life department’s assets alone amounted 
to £16,256,000, of which £3,899,000 
is invested in British Government secu- 
rities (against £4,123,000 in 1936) and 
£2,455,000 (compared with £2,527,000) 
is in debenture stocks. Preference 
stocks increased from £1,942,000 to 
£2,153,000, and ordinary stocks from 
£983,000 to £1,667,000. The dividend 
on the ordinary shares, the paid-up 
amount of which is now £1,165,000, 
is 30 per cent. and costs £240,000. 
In 1936, when the rate was 27} per 
cent. on a smaller capital, the cost of 
the dividend was £186,000. Net 
interest earnings, after deducting the 
cost of the preference and preferred 
ordinary dividends, are £266,000. 


* 


British and Foreign Marine 
Insurance.—This company, which is 
exclusively concerned with marine 
insurance, except for a small fire 
(reinsurance) account, is a subsidiary 
of the Royal. It has enjoyed consist- 
ently good results. Marine premium 
income, after remaining for a number 
of years at a little under £400,000, 
increased sharply last year to £470,000, 
and £15,530 has been transferred to 
profit and loss from the 1936 under- 
writing account. First year’s claims 
amount to 32:5 per cent. of the 1937 
premium income, against the corres- 
ponding result of 26-6 per cent. in the 
previous year. Fire premiums showed 
little change at £23,600, and there was 
a satisfactory underwriting profit of 
£3,700. Total assets amount to 
£3,510,000 against £3,463,000, and the 
balance-sheet position is strong. In 
addition to adequate departmental 
reserves, there is a reserve fund and a 
contingency fund, and these remain 
unchanged at £1,000,000 and £233,000, 
respectively. The dividend is main- 
tained at 13} per cent., and costs 
£139,000 compared with interest 
earnings of £127,000. 
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Investment 


Wall Street and President.—To be a “bear” of 
President Roosevelt is axiomatically to become a “ bull ” 
of Wall Street. There has been nothing so stimulating to 
the market for many months past as the decisive defeat of 
the President’s Reorganisation Bill at the end of last week. 
On this major reverse for the Administration, the Dow 
Jones index jumped 5} points in Saturday’s short session, 
amid excited buying. The trend this week has been less 
consistent, though on balance favourable. Evidently, the 
President has now reversed the “ orthodoxy ” which formed 
the basis of his industrial policy last year; pump-priming 
is again the order of the day. But the market appears to 
fear that Congress will not prove so malleable an instru- 
ment in the President’s hands, even in the matter of in- 
creased public expenditure in an election year. Mere spoil- 
ing tactics, however, are unlikely to be allowed to prejudice 
the ballot in November, and the prospect of substantially 
increased Federal spending appears, in fact, to be Wall 
Street’s primary hope for some degree of industrial re- 
covery this year, even if it is forced in the Treasury hot- 
house. The President has passed to Congress the problem 
of providing for assistance to the railroads, for which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission recommends equipment 
loans totalling $300 millions, together with a temporary 
relaxation of conditions for loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. But the total expenditure envisaged 
under the pump-priming programme is of the astronomical 
order of $4,000-$5,000 millions. Whatever effects such a 
programme might have upon business confidence—if it 
can still be said to exist—the Administration should be 
able to count on some inflationary return for its money. And 
if the President’s personal prestige is further dulled, Wall 
Street will doubtless seize the fact as good in itself. That 
may well be reasonable short-term tactics, but more con- 
vincing evidence of industrial progress than is at present 
available will be required if recovery is to be maintained. 


* * * 


Austrian and Brazilian Debts.—The market is 
still concerned with the fate of the Austrian 7 per cent. 
loan. The possibility has been canvassed this week that, 
as a result of the plebiscite, the German Government will 
take steps to reduce the rate of interest. In consequence, 
the bonds, which had recovered from their recent “ low ” 
of 264 to 47 during last week, have now reacted to 40}. 
Last week’s rise, however, was associated with the receipt 
of service moneys due on April Ist. Neither this fact nor 
the statement of the Bank of International Settlements 
that no change has so far been made in the service of the 
Austrian loans, for which it acts as trustee, is really indica- 
tive of the eventual fate of the 7 per cent. issue nor, it 
may be added, of the 44 per cent. guaranteed loan. In 
point of security, the 7 per cent. loan rivalled the best 
loans of the Reich, and it is this fact which has prompted 





the demand for burnishing the weapon of the clearing office 
as a safeguard against interference with the service. 
Funds received in London for the 20- and 40-year 
Brazilian Funding issues of 1931 are insufficient to meet 
the coupons due on April Ist. Until the Brazilian Govern- 
ment announced their intention to default last November, 
these issues were fully served under the 1934 plan. 
Apparently, instalments of interest money received by the 
paying agents represent one-half of the 20-year and one- 
third of the 40-year April coupons, respectively, but no 
partial payments may be made. The Brazilian Government 
however, has employed redemption funds remitted before 
the default to make sinking fund purchases totalling 
£257,540 nominal. In this manner is default made to 
pay—in the short run. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Report.—The report of the Trustees 
and Managers of the Stock Exchange for the year ended 
March 25, 1938, confirms our suggestion last week that the 
decision to reduce the dividend to £14 for the year, as 
against £15 for 1936-37, is due almost entirely to the provi- 
sion for N.D.C., for which £17,000 has been allocated. 
There was also higher expenditure on maintenance, super- 
annuation charges, wages, the Share and Loan Department, 
and rates and taxes. These are the principal factors in the 
reduction in the year’s revenue account credit balance by 
£27,129 to £295,887. There was a fall of £14,448 in 
Entrance Fees received, but this was largely balanced by 
an increase of £12,259 in Subscriptions. Since both these 
items are likely to suffer during the current year, the justi- 
fication for a conservative dividend policy is evident. The 
number of Members clected and re-admitted for the year 
1937-38 was 4,209, the net number at the end of the year, 
allowing for resignations, etc., being 4,048, an increase of 
13 compared with the number at the end of 1936-37. The 
number of non-Member clerks, authorised and un- 
authorised, declined by 35 to 2,158. 


* * * 


With the report the proprietors have received notice of 
an Extraordinary General Meeting to consider Special 
Resolutions conferring new borrowing powers to the extent 
of £1,000,000 above the limit of £750,000 imposed in 
1896. There are £294,800 of 3 per cent. debentures out- 
standing, which fall due for repayment on January 1, 1939. 
The restrictions imposed on the Trustees and Managers by 
Clause 81 of the Deed of Settlement preclude the redemp- 
tion of these debentures out of income. Moreover, an altera- 
tion of the Deed needs the difficult achievement of an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of ali the proprietors. It is, 
therefore, proposed to proceed by way of Special Resolu- 
tion—calling for a three-quarters majority of those present 
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—to extend the borrowing powers sufficiently in advance 
of the redemption date of the 3 per cent. debentures to 
enable arrangements to be made for repayment. The 
Trustees and Managers will, however, also endeavour to 
obtain the requisite approval to delete the present Clause 
81 in the Deed of Settlement and substitute therefor a new 
clause giving power, in effect, to apply profits to capital 
purposes including the redemption of debentures and loans. 
Thus, should both the borrowing resolution and the pro- 
posed amendment to the Deed be adopted by the requisite 
majority, the Trustees and Managers will have power to 
repay the 3 per cent. debentures either out of revenue or 
out of the proceeds of a further issue, as may be found 
expedient. 


* * * 


Union-Castle Report.—Union-Castle Mail Steam- 
ship made further progress in 1937, though not at the 
rapid rate recorded in the previous year. Voyage profits 
increased from £473,450 to £510,258, but the latter figure 
was, in fact, struck after meeting special outlays in con- 
nection with the re-engining programme and also after 
N.D.C. Investment income was some £10,000 lower— 
—further holdings have, of course, been realised during 
the year—and total income thus shows a moderate advance 
from £593,728 to £620,166. As they anticipated a year 
ago, the board have been able to pay all accrued dividends 
on the 6 per cent. “A” preference shares, leaving a 
surplus of £151,537. The profit and loss accounts of the 
past three years are analysed below : — 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ 

Profit on voyages, after 

I aca ciendinns 351,119 473,450 510,258* 
Other income  .........ee0005 111,326 120,278 109,908 
SI IED sivisvnscosecvsces 462,445 593,728 620,166 
Interest and fees ..........0. 32,530 58,359 74,314 
Debenture interest ......... 100,000 99,542 99,019 
Poeference Givs.  ....cccccses 124,620 133,916 295,296F 
NN Se ib ck ncseniuaonin 205,295 301,911 151,537 
Special provisions............ 240,000§ 200,000$ 150,0004 
Carried forward ............ 47,444 149,355 150,892 


* And after special outlays incidental to re-engining. 

+ Includes 23 years’ dividend on ‘‘ A” preference shares. 
+ Special depreciation on vessels being re-engined. 

§ Depreciation on investments. 


By careful husbandry in recent years, the board has thus 
brought the company back to a position where ordinary 
dividends can be resumed. No dividend, of course, was 
anticipated in respect of 1937, and while normal prefer- 
ence charges would have left a surplus equivalent to 153 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, this is a rate which exceeds 
any likely payment in the immediate future. The 
modernisation of the fleet is being successfully undertaken, 
but it is not yet complete, and its finance involved a further 
increase in advances last year from £1,967,149 to 
£3,063,020. Heavy repayments are involved on these com- 
mitments during the next few years, and they may, in 
fact, be dealt with on a more permanent basis. During the 
past two years, some £350,000 has been applied from 
revenue towards special depreciation on vessels being re- 
engined and £85,000 from insurance reserve. In addition, 
as much as £1,290,323 was utilised from reserves in 1936 
to make comprehensive provision against investment 
depreciation. As a result of these provisions, the operating 
and financial position of the company has been greatly 
strengthened. Caution, however, is required in estimating 
future dividend prospects, for on the best assumptions 
regarding its business the company must still make repay- 
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ments in respect of recent advances, and ‘its current finan- 
cial position will doubtless be strengthened as far as 
possible. The £1 ordinary stock units are quoted at 
14s. 103d. 


* * * 


Steel Company News.—Satisfactory dividend an- 
nouncements have been made by two very differently 
situated concerns in the steel industry. Stewarts and 
Lloyds have declared a dividend of 124 per cent. on the 
deferred shares, compared with 7} per ‘cent. for the pre- 
vious year. During 1937, further extensions at the Corby 
plant appear to have provided an increased return, and the 
condition of the export trade in tubes is fairly indicated by 
an increase in the value of exports last year from £3.6 mil- 
lions to £5.8 millions. Pending the report and accounts, 
it would be premature to judge the results of the past 
year, or the prospects for the future. Confident statements 
have been made regarding the stability of agreements 
covering export business, but their powers of resistance 
may be more fully tested if demand should fall. The 
announcement of a 24 per cent. payment on the ordinary 
shares of Barrow Haematite Steel is the first since 1920, 
when 5 per cent. was paid. This concern has persevered 
through more than a decade of poor trading, and carried 
through a reorganisation scheme in 1932. Its recent 
improvement appears to be adequately recognised, for 
the shares stand on a yield basis of 6.2 per cent., compared 
with 6.6 per cent. for Stewarts and Lloyds. Hadfields 
10s. shares have made further progress this week from 
31s. 9d. to 33s. 9d. At the meeting on Tuesday, it was 
disclosed that the company had entered the year with a 
record order book, and while further commercial work 
could be satisfactorily undertaken, the ordnance branch is 
evidently employed to capacity. Hadfields, indeed, is the 
leading projectile equity in the Stock Exchange list, and 
the lowering of its yield basis to approximately 6} per cent. 
gives fuller recognition to its re-armament equity. 


* x * 


S. Instone Scheme.—Following their announce- 
ment last October, the directors of this coal merchanting 
concern have now published a capital scheme as a first 
step towards a complete reconstruction, which involves the 
co-operation of the company’s bankers. The proposals are 
simple. The existing capital of £1,297,192 (consisting of 
871,942 7 per cent. cumulative participating £1 preference 
shares and 425,250 £1 ordinary shares) is to be reduced 
to £256,760, all in 5s. ordinary shares. Each £1 preference 
share is to be converted into one 5s. ordinary, while 37,500 
ordinary shares held in trust for the company are to be 
cancelled entirely and the remainder written down by 18s. 
per share. In compensation for the surrender of dividend 
arrears (amounting last December to nearly 19s. gross per 
share) and participating rights, the preference shareholders 
receive about 85 per cent. of the new capital. Even this pro- 
portion may not appear excessive to preference share- 
holders, who have received no dividend since June, 1924, 
and may have felt that any return to ordinary dividends, 
under the existing capitalisation, was unlikely. But such 
doubts are somewhat academic in relation to a profits 
figure for 1936-37 of £24,241, compared with arrears of 
£823,985 gross. Moreover, the claim of the ordinary share- 
holders to 15 per cent. of the equity is not based on ex 
gratia considerations alone. The greater part of the 
ordinary capital is in fact held by founders of the business, 
who are personal guarantors in respect of its indebtedness. 
At the Amalgamated Anthracite meeting this week, the 
chairman disclosed that proposals for a capital reorganisa- 
tion will be submitted during the next few months. 


* * * 


Rand Leases.—Progressive expansion has been 
recorded by this concern, in which the Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment is co-operating with the H. E. Pro- 
prietary group. Additional finance was required for a com- 
prehensive scheme of expansion, and the former company 
participated in guaranteeing an issue of £900,000 of new 
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capital towards the end of 1936. The capacity of the mill 
has been gradually increased from about 55,000 tons in 
June, 1936, for 121,000 tons were treated last month, and 
capacity is to be raised to 125,000 tons. Last year’s profit 
of £341,760 compares with £107,200 in 1936, dividends 
being respectively 15 per cent. and 5 per cent. Out of last 
year’s earnings, £43,000 was required for taxation and the 
Union Government’s share in profits. The balance carried 
forward amounts to £97,960, against £24,200 brought in. 
Development work amounted to 69,830 ft. (an increase of 
26,200 ft.), and this expanded the available ore reserves by 
1,785,000 tons to 4,826,000 tons. Values, at 4.7 dwts. over 
a stoping width of 43 ins., showed little change. The 
balance sheet shows a surplus of cash assets over liabilities 
amounting to £155,340. On the basis of last year’s divi- 
dends the 10s. shares, at the current price of 33s. 9d., yield 
3 per cent. There is some prospect that distributions may 
reach 20 to 25 per cent. in the not very distant future. 


* * * 


Vogelstruisbult.—The extent to which the prospects 
of this new Rand producer were over-discounted last year 
is emphasised by the current quotation of 17s. 6d. for the 
10s. shares, against a high of 12s. 6d. in 1937. A substan- 
tial proportion of the ore milled during the first few months 
consisted of low-grade material from the dumps, and the 
yield averaged no more than 28s. 4d. per ton. Costs 
amounted to 23s. 7d., and profits to 4s. 9d. per ton, the 
total being £155,500. The company’s funds having become 
exhausted, practically the whole of this sum was applied to 
capital expenditure. Moreover, requirements are being 
financed by advances from Gold Fields, the amount owing 
at the date of the balance sheet being £33,000. Despite 
disappointing results in No. 2 Shaft area, the ore reserves 
show some improvement to 1,151,000 tons, averaging 5.8 
dwts. With ore of normal grade supplied to the mill, earn- 
ings have lately increased; and will be further expanded by 
slight additions to the plant. Even so, a premium of 7s. 6d. 
on the 5,028,570 shares in issue appears to discount this 
factor. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Some fifty company 
reports are analysed in our usual table of profit and loss 
accounts on page 172. Several breweries have recently 
issued reports, while the accounts of ten further rubber 
companies are available. The results are discussed on 
page 154 under the heading “‘ Shorter Comments.” 


THE STOCK 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue, 
reports of company meetings appear from page 161. It was 
reported by Mr Ernest E. Bird to the members of Legal 
and General Assurance Society that in 1937 the total of 
net new sums assured exceeded £20 millions. Viscount 
Elibank, addressing the Southern Areas Electric Corpora- 
tion meeting pointed out that while output in units had 
risen by 18 per cent., revenue from the sale of current was 
only 83 per cent. higher. At the Alliance Trust meeting in 
Dundee, Mr James Prain drew attention to the high degree 
of security offered by the Trust’s prior charges, the Alliance 
and Second Alliance Trusts having between them some 
14,000 debenture, debenture stock and preference share- 
holders. It was further disclosed by Mr Prain that 60 per 
cent. of the Trust’s holdings were in Great Britain and the 
Dominions. The opinion was expressed by Mr Walter W. 
Parish at the River Plate Trust Loan and Agency meeting 
that the gradual passing of large estates into the hands of 
smaller proprietors would lead eventually to a growing 
demand for loans. Major-General Guy Dawnay informed 
shareholders of Gordon Hotels that in the first half of 1937 
turnover in the English hotels rose by 134 per cent., though 
in the second six months there was a falling-off as com- 
pared with 1936. It was explained by Mr F. W. Baker 
at the Camp Bird meeting that while profits were suffi- 
cient to justify a dividend under normal conditions, the 
depreciation of assets below book cost made it inadvisable 
to make a distribution. At the Champion Reef Gold Mines 
meeting, the Hon. A. T. J. Fraser expressed satisfaction 
that ore reserves had increased by over 25,000 tons, despite 
the policy of curtailing development in order to push for- 
ward with Gifford’s shaft. Mr C. T. Pott explained at the 
British Enka Artificial Silk meeting that the improvement 
in selling prices at the end of 1937 would be of help in 
1938, immediate effects having been damped down by 
forward contracts. Sir Alexander Roger, addressing the 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone meeting, said that current 
information confirmed the view that, on a full year’s opera- 
tion, the company’s revenue would be maintained under the 
new system of tariffs. At the Army and Navy Stores meet- 
ing, Brigadier-General Sir Frederick Gascoigne reported 
that while trade in the latter six months of 1937 had been 
disappointing, Christmas trade had been excellent. The 
chairman referred to the progress of the rebuilding plans. 
The Hon. A. T. J. Fraser, at the Ooregum Gold Mining 
meeting, discusseti the satisfactory implications for the 
company of developments on neighbouring Champion Reef 
property. Members of Nirmala (fava) Plantations and 
Lands were informed by Mr Walter Hilliers that by for- 
ward selling of rubber satisfactory average prices had been 
realised, and that similar benefits would operate in 1938 
and 1939, 


EXCHANGES 


after a pause, but the dated issues made 

London better progress than the “ irredeem- 

# able” issues. Funding loans, in parti- 

SETTLING Taiieien cular, made good headway. Renewed 
amma a agen. 20 advances were recorded in mid-week. 


TURNOVER showed little increase this 
week, but the improvement in prices 
was widely welcomed. Once again on 
Tuesday the market revealed its recent 
propensity for dramatic improvement in 
the last minutes of business. Invest- 
ment turnover remains small, although 
a certain amount of bargain hunting is 
still in progress. The main explanation 
of the improvement, however, appears 
to be due to the miscalculation, by the 
market, of the public’s attitude towards 
the current level of prices. Stock has 
indeed been short, and the recovery has 
been assisted by covering. 

Gilt-edged opened with the advan- 
tage of greater political confidence on 
the progress of the Anglo-Italian nego- 
tiations, and prices responded markedly 
to a small volume of buying. On Tues- 
day the improvement was continued 


Dominion loans, except New Zealand, 
improved. 

Reported military siiccesses stimu- 
lated Chinese bonds, while Japanese 
issues continued to fall. Austrian issues 
registered somewhat premature relief on 
the result of the plebiscite, but became 
nervous later. South American bonds 
were irregular, but moderate improve- 
ments were recorded by Argentine 
issues. 

The home rail market anticipated the 
holiday traffics by marking up the 
stocks smartly at the beginning of the 
week, and these improvements were 
well maintained. In the foreign market, 
San Paulo jumped several points on the 
dividend, and Argentine rails were 
more confident than of late. 

* 


Greater confidence was evident in the 
industrial market, although business re- 


mains limited. Steel shares opened with 
a general advance, which was carried 
further on good dividend news from 
Stewarts and Lloyds, although the Bab- 
cock and Wilcox distribution dis- 
appointed the market. A_ setback 
occurred in Cable and Wireless ordinary 
on the new financial agreement (dis- 
cussed in a leading article on page 146), 
followed by a partial rally on the divi- 
dend. Electrical equipment issues 
further improved, though business 
tended to fall, and the supply shares 
were firmer. Engineering, motor and 
aircraft issues received better support. 
A significant advance was also regis- 
tered by Imperial Tobacco and other 
leading tobacco issues, while the brewery 
group made the most of its hope that 
new taxation would not be imposed. 
Shipping shares tended to ease on 
balance, but Courtaulds and some store 
shares were better. The miscellaneous 
industrial list showed consistent im- 
provements, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries and the majority of the leaders 
gaining about a shilling each day. 
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Oil shares received some increase in 
support, and showed small but general 
improvement in prices. Later the easier 
trend on Wall Street was reflected in a 
temporary reaction, but the upward ten- 
dency was soon resumed. The rubber 
share market was at last shaken out of 
its lethargy, and Monday’s session was 
the most active for some weeks. While 
the initial rate of improvement did not 
last, quotations were again marked up. 

Helped by Wall Street’s spurt last 
week, mining shares became quite 
cheerful. Support, however, was still 
mainly professional, though public in- 
terest was more evident than in recent 
weeks. Kaffirs began briskly, and held 
their ground well after a quiet period 
in which the tone was fairly satisfac- 
tory. Activity was renewed in mid-week. 
West African issues did not share fully 
the general improvement. Rhodesian 
coppers provided a strong feature, and 
other base metal shares were more active 
than of late. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
—_|—_ i = Kaieits 
| Security Indices 
| Corres. | > eae 
see |. oe s| Day | 
argains$/ = 1937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| | shares* int.t 
Apr 7,240 9,245 87-8 128-6 
Apr. i! 8,595 10,895 88-9 128-7 
Apr. 12! 7,345 9,170 89-6 128-7 
Apr. | 9,155 8,030 | 90-8 128-7 
1938 | 
High... | | 97-2 | 131-0 
| Jan. 12 Feb. 4 
Low ... | | 79-4 | 126-9 
| | Mar. 16 ! Mar. 17 
Ke + Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July ™ 
1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 


New York 


HERALDING the President’s major de- 
feat on the Reorganisation Bill, rather 
than any immediate hope of its own sal- 
vation, Wall Street bought stocks with 
both hands in last Saturday’s session, 
driving the Dow Jones index up by no 
less than 53 points. This negative basis 
for buying has remained no less valid 
this week, but pivotal stocks have not 
recovered last week’s best levels after an 
opening setback. The market’s reticence 
appears to be due less to any fears of the 
economic effects of pump-priming itself 
than to the danger that Congress 
should, even in this matter, exert the 
whip hand over the President. Rails 
have tended to ease, for the prospective 
wage negotiations are more depressing 
than the I.C.C.’s recommendations for 
increased loan facilities, which the Presi- 
dent has passed to Congress. Steel ac- 
tivity is merely maintained this week at 
32.7 per cent. of capacity. Motor shares 
continue heavy, but some of the build- 
ing stocks improved at first. 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- 
Capital versions Money 


New 
Week ending 


April 16 £ £ 
TG EE woccncessececs Nil Nil 
To Shareholders .......... Nil Nil 
By S.E. Introduction ..... 257,160 263,564 
By Permission to Deal ... 556,403 604,985 
Sav. Certs. w/e Apr. 9 Dr 350,000t ise 

t 9 days. 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions bay eae 
1938 (New Basis).......... 58,415,558 45,110,091 
1937 (New Basis).......«. 63,904,560 132,418,018 
1938 (Old Basis).......... 38,514,074 26,458,672 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 77,814,982 49,170,790 
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Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
exc. U.K. Countries 


£ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 35,799,901 6,880,961 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 95,367,557 35,897,321 1,153,140 
1938 (Old Basis) 19,884,449 4,175,099 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 42,694,132 6,476,658 Nil 


Year to date U.K. 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 19,730,390 4,108,277 21,271,424 
1937 (New Basis) 30,295,156 13,562,544 88,560,318 
1938 (Old Basis) 14,430,122 2,260,722 9,767,828 
1937 (Old Basis) 17,306,558 7,785,452 24,078,780 


Note : “‘ Old Basis ”’ includes public issues only ; 
“New Basis”’ includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

SOUTH-EASTERN GAS CORPORATION, 
Lrp.—Particulars of issue of £350,000 
3} per cent. debenture stock, redeem- 
able at par September, 1963, or from 
1958 on notice. Messrs. Cohen, Laming, 
Hoare take this stock at 99} net. 


BONUS ISSUE 


PAIGNTON Exectric LiGHT.—It is 
proposed to make a bonus distribution 
of one share for nine held on April 29th. 
This involves the capitalisation of 
£7,500 of reserves and £2,500 of cash in 
hand. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—A 
satisfactory increase in profits is recorded 
by CHARRINGTON AND COMPANY 
and JAMES SHIPSTONE AND SONS, 


the former earning £912,883, against 
£833,862. WHITBREAD AND 


COMPANY, however, while maintaining 
the 18 per cent. dividend, have earned 
£15,000 less at £331,827. Among estate 
companies, SLOUGH ESTATES have 
made good progress, development both at 
Slough and Birmingham having proceeded 
satisfactorily ; the dividend is raised from 
124 to 15 per cent. Rubber companies 
continue to record sharp increases in 
profit. Thus SUNGEI SALAK have 
earned £27,363, against £15,138, and the 
AMHERST (SELANGOR) dividend is 
54 per cent. higher at 124 per cent. 
Improvement is again shown by shipping 
companies. HOULDER BROTHERS 
AND COMPANY report net profits of 
£55,076, against £45,184, and the directors 
express the opinion that balance sheet values 
of the general investments are below real 
values. COURT LINE profits have 
jumped to no less than £341,276, against 
£51,705, and dividends are resumed with a 
25 per cent. payment. In 1936, however, 
an additional amount of £45,000 was paid 
in discharge of debenture interest arrears. 
While HORNE BROS. report an increase 
in turnover, net profits, at £51,308, are 
£5,000 lower; no ordinary dividends are 
payable, though their resumption is fore- 


shadowed. SECOND SCOTTISH 
NORTHERN INVESTMENT TRUST 


reports net profits of £40,685, which are 
13 per cent. higher than in 1936-37, and the 
valuation of securities discloses only a small 
depreciation below book values. Among 
the miscellaneous industrial results, satis- 
factory profits have been shown by METAL 
CLOSURES, whose dividend is more than 
doubled at 124 per cent., and by NORTH 
BRITISH RUBBER, whose net profits 
amount to £61,138. SOUTH AFRICAN 
DRUGGISTS have issued their second 
annual report, which shows net profits of 
£72,122, against £65,722. The dividend, 
however, is reduced by 2 per cent. to 10 
per cent., and the carry forward increased 
by £12,000, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


National Bank of India.—In our last 
week’s leading article on Indian Banking 
Trends, the chairman of the National Bank 
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of India was inadvertently described as 
Mr Langford Tanner, instead of Mr R. 
Langford James. We desire to express our 
regrets for this error. 


Carpet Trades, Ltd.—Profit for 1937, 
after depreciation, tax and N.D.C., was 
£18,284 against £89,632 in 1936. This fall 
is due to the fail in price of raw materials 
and in the price of carpets. The £20,000 
reserved in 1936 for price fluctuations has 
been transferred to profit and loss account. 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 7} to 5 per 
cent. Carry forward increased from £23,907 
to £29,066. 





John I. Jacobs and Company.—The 
1937 report shows that profits of the company 
and its subsidiaries were more than trebled at 
£196,209 against £64,469. Ordinary divi- 
dend raised from 7$ to 17$ per cent. 
Transfer to reserve raised by £35,000 to 
£50,000; also £10,000 to staff fund. Carry 
forward raised from £12,304 to £24,115. 


Court Line Limited. — Profits for 
1937 £372,195, an increase of £237,619. 
To depreciation £150,000, an increase of 
£115,000. Ordinary dividend 25 per cent., 
the first for seven years. Carry forward 
raised from £33,365 to £52,141. 


Charrington and Company.—Profits 
in 1937 rose by £79,021 to £912,883. Tax 
requires £50,000 more at £150,000; £42,750 
again written off debenture issue discount. 
To reserve and properties rebuildings reserve 
£200,000 and £50,000 respectively, as 
before. Ordinary dividend raised from 14 to 
15 per cent. Carry forward £15,524 higher 
at £247,841. 


Houlder Brothers and Company.— 
Profit for 1937 £61,661, compared with 
£51,848 for 1936. Tax free ordinary 
dividend raised from 4 to 5 per cent. To tax 
reserve £5,000. Carry forward raised from 
£25,252 to £29,829. 


Albion Motors.— Profit for 1937 
£184,549, an increase of £37,157 on 1936, 
For income tax and N.D.C. £38,000, against 
£25,000. Benevolent fund £5,000, against 
£2,500. To reserve £50,000, against 
£35,000. Ordinary dividend reduced froma 
15 to 124 per cent. Carry forward raised 
from £34,776 to £56,118. 


Hydro-Electric Securities. — Income 
for 1937 was $813,613 (£162,722), an 
increase of $9,686. Expenses and fees 
expanded by $25,217 to $85,564 (£17,113). 


Net income $15,532 down at $728,048 
(£145,609). Common dividend, 20 cents— 


the first payment since 1932. Net balance 
of $95,739, added to standing surplus of 
$2,361,468, makes $2,457,208 (£491,441). 


James Shipstone and Sons. — An 
advance of £13,995 to £183,442 in net 
profit for 1937 is shown. Final dividend on 
£1 ordinary is 15 per cent., £80,845. The 
interim was 4} per cent., tax free, taking 
£34,134. For 1936 both the 5 per cent. 
interim and 10 per cent. final were free of 
tax, absorbing £35,931 and £71,862 
respectively. To reserve £40,000 (same) 
bringing that account to £630,000. Carry 
forward £108,005, against £103,385. 


Warne, Wright and Rowland. — 
Accounts for 1937 show profit of £17,841 
after provisions for depreciation, etc. Final 
dividend of 10 per cent. less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, making 20 per cent. for the 
year and a cash bonus of 5 per cent., less 
tax, leaving £8,291 to carry forward. 


Horne Brothers.—Trading profits for 
year to January 31, 1938, £86,173, against 
80,103. After 7 per cent. preference 
ividend, and depreciation and interest, the 
carry forward is raised to £60,920, against 
£48,112. The general reserve account 
stands at £100,000. The directors fore- 
shadow the possibility of a resumption of 
ordinary dividends during the coming year. 


Ideal Building and Land Development 
Company.—Profits for 1937 £137,774, 
before tax, against £81,371 for 1936. To 
general and other reserves £67,625. Ordi- 
nary dividend maintained at 5 per cent. less 
tax. 
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Industry and Trade 


Proposed Tramp Shipping Pool.—Owing to 
the impossibility of adjusting the supply of shipping 
tonnage to rapid changes in the volume of international 
trade, tramp freight rates are notoriously subject to wide 
fluctuations. For example, between the middle of 1936 
and the autumn of 1937, when the volume of world trade 
took a sharp upward turn, the Economist index of freight 
rates rose by 87 per cent. Conversely, the decline in world 
trade since last autumn was accompanied by an equally 
sudden fall in freight rates, our index for March showing 
a decline of 32 per cent. since September. The problem 
of shipowners, consequently, is very similar to that facing 
producers of primary products, in that supplies of ton- 
nage, as of raw materials, are comparatively inelastic in 
the short run. It is not surprising, therefore, that tramp 
owners are now attempting to apply the principle of 
restriction to their particular branch of activity. A few 
days ago, the Tramp Shipping Administrative Committee 
circulated the draft of a scheme for the formation of a 
compensation pool. The object of the scheme, as of the 
restriction schemes for primary products, is to even out 
fluctuations in prices and to enable shipowners to operate 
at a profit. The scheme itself is quite simple. It involves 
the formation of an association, the members of which 
will pay into a common pool a percentage of all freights 
received by them on charters made after the scheme 
becomes operative. From this pool an agreed allowance 
is to be paid in respect of vessels which are laid up, thus 
providing an inducement for owners to refrain from 
accepting uneconomic rates. The scheme closely resembles 
the Tanker pool, which, so far, has been fairly successful 
in raising freight rates, though not in evening out fluctua- 
tions. As in all restriction schemes, the success of the 
proposed tramp pool will depend on the extent to which 
it will be supported by the world’s tramp shipowners, 
and on the ability of its administrators to retain the 
support of individual shipowners during periods of 
depression. An attempt to use the scheme merely as a 
device for an inordinate rise in freight rates would hardly 
be successful. Everything will depend, therefore, on the 
policy pursued by the pool. 


* * * 


Shipbuilding Orders Decline.—The persistent 
decline in freight rates since last autumn is reflected in 
the sharp fall in orders for new mercantile shipping 
tonnage placed by shipowners with shipbuilders. Thus, 
according to Lioyd’s Register, the tonnage of mercantile 
shipping on which work was commenced declined from 
368,000 during the second quarter of 1937 to 217,000 
gross tons in the last quarter and 173,000 gross tons 
during the first three months of the current year. Owing 
to the time lag between the placing of shipbuilding 
contracts and their completion, the amount of work on 
hand, though declining, remains substantial. The tonnage 
under construction at the end of last month was 1,089,000 
gross tons, against 1,125,000 at the end of last year and 
1,200,000 at the end of June, 1937. In the absence of an 
early and sustained improvement in freight rates, ship- 
owners in this country are unlikely to place many new 
orders, and as the bulk of the tonnage now under con- 
struction will be completed by the end of the year, the 
outlook for shipbuilders next year seems unpromising. 
To some extent, however, the decline in mercantile 
shipbuilding will be compensated by an increase in the 
volume of new naval construction. The least satisfactory 
feature of the latest returns is the relative increase in the 
proportion of the world’s shipping tonnage constructed 
abroad. At the end of last month only 28 per cent. of the 
tonnage commenced in the world was being built in 
Britain’s shipyards, compared with 34 per cent. a year 





ago. Moreover, Britain’s proportion of the world tonnage 
under construction declined from 41 per cent. to 38 per 
cent, during the past year. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Production in March.—The steady 
expansion of home production of iron and steel, coupled 
with rising imports and declining exports, has resulted in 
a heavy accumulation of stocks. Congestion has been 
increased by the lull in the expansion of home consump- 
tion. The volume of new orders, consequently, has 
shown a serious decline. Even a few months ago, it became 
apparent that, in the absence of a revival of new orders, 
some curtailment of production this spring was un- 
avoidable. The output figures for March still show an 
increase over the corresponding month a year ago, though 
the margin has narrowed considerably, especially in the 
case of crude steel. The output of pig iron last month 
was 714,600 tons, compared with 693,300 tons in 
February and 680,300 in March, 1937. The production 
of steel ingots and castings was 1,115,800 tons, compared 
with 1,057,600 in February and 1,109,500 tons a year ago. 
So far there have been few indications of a sustained 
revival of demand. In the absence of such a revival, the 
industry may have difficulty in disposing of its output at 
the current rate of operations during the next few months. 


* * * 


Industrial Activity in the United States.—The 
accompanying diagram, based on the indices calculated 
by the Federal Reserve Board, shows the trend of the 
production of consumption and investment goods in the 
United States during the past two years. The indices are 
adjusted for seasonal variations. 


INDICES OF PRODUCTION 
(1929 — 100) 


Consumptio 
Goods 


Investment 
Goods 





The diagram clearly shows that the production of 
consumption goods turned downwards as long ago as 
the beginning of 1937. The output of investment goods 
however, stimulated by orders placed in the winter of 
1936-37, continued to expand until the autumn, when the 
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absence of replacement orders caused a sudden and 
catastrophic decline. The time lag between the placing 
and completion of new orders for investment goods thus 
masked the deterioration of the position which com- 
menced at the beginning of 1937. It will be interesting to 
watch the effect on the trend of production of consump- 
tion and investment goods of President Roosevelt’s 
decision to come once more to the rescue of private 
enterprise by large-scale Government expenditure. 


* * * 


Holidays with Pay in Wales.—It is estimated 
that the scheme providing for a week’s holiday with 
pay in the South Wales coalfield, which is to come into 
operation this year, will affect about 120,000 workmen 
and will add between £300,000 and £350,000 to the 
annual wages bill. Under the old conditions of employ- 
ment in the coalfield, the men were given twelve general 
holidays without pay, including all Bank holidays and 
demonstration days; but under the new arrangement six 
of these days are merged into a week’s holiday with pay, 
to be taken between June Ist and September 30th each 
year, and the other six will be distributed as follows: 
one day at Easter, Whitsun, August Bank Holiday, and 
May Ist respectively, and two at Christmas, without 
pay. The maximum weekly holiday allowance will be 
£3 for adults over 21 years of age, £2 for youths between 
18 and 21 years, and £1 for boys under 18 years. This 
year, the employers are paying the maximum holiday 
allowances to all persons who were in employment at 
the end of March last. But, in future, qualifying condi- 
tions will be imposed, and by these one-twelfth of the 
holiday allowance will be deducted in respect of each 
month of commencing employment after June. In addi- 
tion there will be deductions of 1s. in the case of persons 
over 21 years of age, 9d. for persons between 18 and 21, 
and 6d. for boys under 18 in respect of each week in 
which a workman loses more than one shift without 
authorisation. 


* * * 


Egyptian Cotton Tariffs.—The reported increase 
in tariffs on cotton piece goods entering Egypt caused a 
painful surprise throughout the Lancashire cotton 
industry. Messages from Cairo state that the duties on 
heavy grey and white goods, and on heavy printed and 
dyed fabrics and cabots, will be doubled, thus raising 
them to 50-60 per cent. Egypt is one of Lancashire’s 
most important customers, the total cloth exports in 
1937 to that country amounting to 51,575,000 square 
yards, valued at £944,577. Pending further details, it is 
impossible to say how the duties will affect Lancashire 
trade. It is noteworthy, however, that the increased duties 
are on heavy cloths. The bulk of these are manufactured 
from American and India cotton, whereas a large 
proportion of Lancashire’s trade is in fabrics made from 
Egyptian cotton, which weigh considerably less. It is taken 
for granted that the Egyptian Government will not take 
any steps which are likely to reduce world trade in piece 
goods made from Egyptian cotton, for that would react 
adversely upon her own cotton growing industry. It 
would appear that India and Italy will be chiefly affected 
by the increased tariff, for these countries have during 
the past few years shipped increasing quantities of heavy 
goods. But many Lancashire firms will suffer from the 
increase in duties. 


* * * 


Wool Textile Unemployment.—British ‘wool textiles 
are passing through a period of severe unemployment. In 
Bradford recently many people have been registered as 
out of work who had been in continuous employ- 
ment for years, and a disused chapel has been taken over 
as additional accommodation for the employment exchange. 
It is probable that, out of a total personnel of about 


450,000 in the British wool textile industry, some 50,000 
are wholly or temporarily unemployed. Credit traders, 
most of whose accounts are in working-class districts, 
report restricted turnover during the past six months, and 
retailers whose customers are mainly operatives have 
during this winter put some of their staff on part time. All 
manner of reasons have been advanced for the decline in 
working-class retail business, with considerable criticism 
of the diversion of a growing proportion of wages into 
football pools. In Bradford alone, there were 8,982 wholly 
unemployed workers on March 14th, or twice as many as 
in March, 1937, unemployment having increased again 
compared with February. While the setback appears 
to have been temporarily arrested by the firmer tendency 
of raw wool prices, a sustained improvement is not yet in 
sight. 


* * * 


Wholesale Prices Firmer.—International prices have 
shown a slightly firmer tendency during the past fortnight. 
The complete Economist British index number is 
practically the same as at the end of March, while prices 
of primary products, both in England and the United 
States, are fractionally higher. The complete Irving 
Fisher American index number is a shade lower, while 
movements in France and Germany were very narrow. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931=100 
- 2. 


| The Economist Indices | 


. Italy, | Ger- 
: ‘rance, 
tenia teste | Oe a Stans.’ Milan many, 
| Primary Products | Gold Cham- Statis- 
; ber of tisches 
Com- Reichs- 
|merce amt 


Date British 
Complete ling) 


Index . 
7 British American 
(sterling (sterling) (dollar) 


Irving  tique 
| Fisher | Gén- 
| érale 


1936 j | | | | | | ie 
Dec. _ 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 |116°3t 95-4 

193 | | | | 
Jan. 27th 134-2 | 164-2 184°5 | 167-0 | 131-0 115-9 a 95:7 
Feb. 24th 136-3 168-2 185°5 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 |124-3 | 96-2 
Mar. 3ist 144-3 181-9 199-7 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 |126-2 | 97°5 
Apr. 28th 142-0 169-9 183-5 165°4 | 135-6 | 120-5 |128:7 | 97:0 
June 2nd 142-7 170-2 178-9 165°6 | 134°3 | 119-8 {133-2 | 97°5 
June 30th 139-5 165-9 176°8 165°7 | 134-1 134:2 | 97-5 
July 28th 140-2 167°1 171-8 164°5 | 133°8 | 130-8 (137-1 | 97-9 
Aug. 25th 137-9 1604°4 165-3 164:2 | 133-0 , 133-3 (137-1 | 98-1 
Sept.22nd 136-0 164-0 166-3 165-1  133:7 | 139-4 137-7 | 97-6 
Oct. 20th 133-6 156°2 152-3 165-4 | 129°5  138°8 |141-6 | 97-3 
Dec. Ist 127°5 145°4 138°9 164-8 | 125°1 134-0 143-3 | 97-0 
Dec. 29th 127°8 147°4 135°3 164:2 | 120°5 | 1358 143-8 97:0 

1938 
Jan. 5th 128-9 148-2 136-8 164-5 | 120-6 | 137-4 |143-6 | 96-9 
Jan. 19th 127°8 146-5 137-7 164°3 | 120-9 | 138-1 (143-5 | 96-9 
Feb. 2nd 126-6 144°4 135-4 164-5 119°8 137-9 |142:9 | 97-0 
Feb. 16th 125-0 141-7 136°8 164-5 | 119°5 | 138-1 |142°4 | 96-9 
Mar. 2nd 125°1 143-1 138-7 164-5 120-3 138-1 (142:5 | 97-2 
Mar.l6th 123-9 140-8 134°8 164°5 | 119°3 139-9 a 97:2 
Mar.30th 122-7 137-0 129-3 164-6 | 117:7 139-4 : 97-1 
Apr. 12th 122:°6 137°8 130°6 164°6 | 117°8* 139-7* 97-0 

* 


These figures relate to April 6th. t Monthly average. 


The following table shows the movements of the various 
groups comprised in The Economist index number :— 


The Economist INDEX 
(1927 = 100) 














Sept.18, Apr.14, Mar.30, Apr. 12, 

1931 1937 1938 1938 

Cereals and meat... 64:5 95-0 87-5 87-0 
Other foods ......... 62:2 70-2 60:1 60-4 
TEND clbdxcnsdccs 43-7 74-6 55°5 55-3 
a 67:4 107-4 93-2 93-2 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 87-0 76:1 76-2 
Complete index 60-4 86-8 74:1 74:0 
BOLES =n 160 ccccccoce 83-1 119-3 102-0 101-9 
1924 == 100 20.0000. 52:2 75-0 64:0 64:0 


The past fortnight witnessed a decline in wheat, and a 
moderate rise in maize and bacon. There was a sharp 
increase in butter. Cotton, flax and jute were slightly 
lower, but wool was unchanged. Non-ferrous metals 
were only subject to minor fluctuations, and there was a 
moderate recovery in rubber. 


* * * 


Co-operative Trading Progress.—The sales of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society for the twelve months 
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ended January 8th amounted to £119,851,542, of which 
£40,994,814 were from sales of the society’s own produc- 
tions. Compared with 1936-37, there was an increase of 
114 per cent. in total turnover and 114 per cent. in the 
output of the various works and factories. The directors 
are recommending the strengthening of reserves by the 
addition of over £250,000 from current profits. They are 
also committed to a building programme amounting to 
£23 millions in the extension of the productive enterprises. 
The net surplus of the trading departments for the year 
amounted to £2,799,095, from which dividends of 
£2,396,445 have been allocated to society-members at the 
rate of 4d. in the £ on purchases and 3d. in the £ as 
additional dividend on purchases of C.W.S. productions. 
The supply of foodstuffs is still the main factor in co- 
operative trade. Grocery and provisions supplied by the 
C.W.S. during 1937 accounted for £89,731,438; coal for 
£5,604,079; furnishing for £5,668,512; drapery for 
£5,296,360; men’s wear for £3,598,601; boots and shoes 
for £2,815,501; sales of tea, coffee, etc., via the English 
and Scottish C.W.S., for £5,009,838; building and 
engineering for £1,528,793; and exports for £508,420. To 
the society’s own productions, valued at £40,994,814, the 
nine flour mills contributed £10,981,801. The accelerated 
rate of the progress of co-operation in the South of 
England continues to find expression in the balance sheet 
of the C.W.S., particularly in regard to drapery and men’s 
wear. The sales from the London branch in those two 
sections are now greater than those at the Manchester 
headquarters; while the grocery trade of £36,263,354 from 
the London branch is approaching the Manchester turn- 
over of £44,515,311. New rules to come into operation 
during the present year are calculated to give the South 
fuller representation on the directorate. 


Grassland Improvement.—Suggestions for the im- 
provement of the country’s grassland are put forward by 
Professor R. G. Stapledon of Aberystwyth in the Fournal 
of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society. 
Prof. Stapledon, who is an untiring advocate of grassland 
regeneration, estimates that there are 16 million acres of 
rough grazing and permanent grass in England and Wales 
waiting to be brought to a higher standard of production. 
He therefore welcomes the Government subsidy in favour 
of lime and basic slag, though he thinks the policy should 
have been carried much further. Greater attention should, 
he thinks, be given to the possibilities of temporary grass 
and the ploughing up of poorer grassland under a system 
of alternate husbandry. On the problem of rushy pastures, 
Prof. Stapledon points out that, although most rushy 
fields need draining, rushes, like bracken, are sensitive to 
cutting or hard grazing. Such pastures have been practi- 
cally cleared of rushes by a drastic process of cutting four 
or five times in one year, followed in subsequent years 
by hard grazing and cutting in June. The worst weeds, 
in the author’s opinion, are buttercups, which interfere with 
proper grazing and thus not only represent thousands of 
tons of wasted herbage, but cause just as much waste of 
high-class palatable herbage. If pastures were mown be- 
fore the seeds were set, the spread of the buttercups would 
be prevented and the swards would be encouraged to make 
growth later in the year, when grass is urgently needed. 
Besides keeping the grassland in trim by such methods as 
these, it is equally important to plan the stocking of the 
pastures to ensure balanced grazing and to improve the 
quality of the growth. Thus, on thin land overlying chalk, 
poultry, run in pens, may double the feeding value of the 
herbage. British agriculture would surely benefit if 
Professor Stapledon’s suggestions were more generally 
applied. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THERE has been little change in the 


on Easter Monday instead of, as in 


Glasgow.—The feature of the 













































position of the principal industries this 
week. In addition to the persistent de- 
cline in export orders, the coal industry 
is now faced with the seasonal decline 
in household demand. The volume of 
new transactions in iron and steel re- 
mains at a low level, for stocks are still 
excessive. In the West of Scotland, ex- 
ceptionally, there has been a slight in- 
crease in new orders for finished 
materials. In South Wales, on the other 
hand, it is feared that the setback in the 
tinplate industry may lead to the sus- 
pension of operations at additional steel 
furnaces and at one or two blast fur- 
naces during the next few weeks. The 
latest shipbuilding returns, discussed 
in a Note under “Industry and 
Trade,’ show a further decline in the 
volume of tonnage commenced. There 
has been no improvement in business 
in cotton goods, and the increase in the 
Egyptian import duty on piece-goods 
has caused alarm. The firmer tendency 
of raw wool prices appears to have 
arrested the deterioration in wool tex- 
tiles, though new business remains small 
in volume. 


Coal 


Cardiff.—With the approach of the 
Easter holidays, there has been an 
increase in the supply of prompt 
tonnage and a larger number of coaling 
appliances have been occupied. The 
collieries will continue working through- 
out the week, although the docks will 
be closed for traffic on Friday; but 
owing to the acceptance of the scheme 
providing for holidays with pay the 
collieries will be idle next week only 


previous years, on three days in Easter 
week. 


* 


The business position on the Cardiff 
market has shown no appreciable 
change. There have been few new 
orders, and prices are at their recently 
modified prompt figures. In view of 
the agreement over holidays with pay, 
the workmen have withdrawn their 
application for a 10 per cent. increase 
in wages till next year. Shipments at 
the South Wales docks last week 
totalled 398,900 tons, compared with 
394,200 tons the previous week and 
398,098 tons in the corresponding week 
last year, while up to April 10th the 
current year’s volume of traffic ex- 
ceeded that for the same period last year 
by 228,000 tons, or 4 per cent. 


* 


Sheffield.—Business in the coal 
market has tailed off this week, but the 
tone is quite firm, with prices un- 
changed. The approach of the Easter 
holidays has reduced industrial require- 
ments, and the mild weather has 
resulted in an accumulation of stocks of 
house coal. Lower prices are forecast 
next month. Gas coal is dull, and small 
coal is moving much less freely than of 
late. Coke is steady at the reduced 
prices. With fewer furnaces in blast, 
demand for blast-furnace coke is 
dwindling, and new contracts will 
possibly be arranged below the existing 
price of 30s. per ton. 

There is no change in the position 
of the export market, and there is little 
business either in prompt or forward 
shipment. It is hinted that there may 
be concessions shortly which will enable 
exporters to meet foreign competition 
more easily. 


Scottish trade is the persistent dullness 
of export business. Shipments last 
week, at 190,000 tons, were again poor, 
showing a drop of 71,000 tons on the 
corresponding week a year ago, while 
the year’s total to date, at 2,609,000 tons, 
shows a reduction of 510,000 tons. 
All overseas markets have suffered a 
setback. The main reason would 
appear to be the recession in most of 
the importing countries, but at the 
same time there is little doubt that 
German and Polish competition remains 
a factor of importance. So far as the 
Scandinavian markets are concerned, 
the growing use of hydro-electric power 
has tended to restrict the demand for 
coal. Land-sale is still fairly satis- 
factory as a rule. The price trend 
remains dull. 


CoaL OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 


Week ended 


Week ended | 
March 26, | April 2, 
1938 1938 
District | aera Prema 
| | l 
| Output | Wage- Output Wage- 


| | Carners | earners 


j i | 


| | ; 
‘000tons) 000’s O00tons 000’s 


Northumberind. {| 277-5 45:4 300°5 45-3 
eee 699-3, 117-9 706-2 117-9 
Yorkshire ...... 942°5| 143-9 910-4 144-0 
Lancs, Cheshire | 

and N. Wales | 357°6 68:6 350:2 68-6 
Derby, Notts & | | 

Leicester 654-55 99-0 589-4 99-9 
Staffs, Worcs, | | 

Salop & War- 

or 393-8) 67:8 388-8 67-8 
South Wales and 

Monmouth ... 782°5| 137-2) 796-6) 137-2 
Other English | 

districts* ... 122-8 22:4 124-1 22-4 
Scovkand .....c00- | 630-1 91-6 635-6 91-3 





Total ... | 4,860-6 
| 


793-8 4,801-8 793-5 


| 





* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
and Kent. 
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Iron and Steel 


London. — The weekly report of 
the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that, partly as a result of 
the approach of the Easter holidays, 
business remains dull. There are 
factors, however, which indicate a 
moderate revival in business in the 
not distant future. 

In the pig iron market little new 
business has been transacted. Con- 
sumers are working upon stocks and 
they are receiving deliveries against 
current contracts. Most users are 
fully covered to the end of June, until 
when prices have been stabilised, and, 
although there has been some inquiry 
for further forward delivery, little 
of this has developed into business. 

The demand for semi-finished steel 
is very light, except for certain special 
qualities of British material. Owing to 
recent heavy imports, large quantities 
have accumulated at consumers’ works, 
and until these are reduced there can 
be no improvement in the demand. 
The continued heavy consumption, 
however, is absorbing considerable 
tonnages of these stocks and steadily 
bringing more normal _ conditions 
nearer. 

Production of finished steel con- 
tinues at a high rate and, although 
some of the lighter sections of the 
industry would like more new business, 
large quantities of steel of all descrip- 
tions are being used. 


* 


Sheffield. — On the eve of the 
holiday, business has shrunk to very 
small proportions. Supplies of pig 
iron are abundant. Stocks have 
accumulated at furnaces to such an 
extent that output is being curtailed. 
To all appearances users will pursue 
a policy of buying only as need arises 
until nearer the end of the period 
during which prices are fixed. Foun- 
dry requirements are heavier than 
for forge, transactions in which are 
on a very small scale. There is a fairly 
steady demand for special qualities of 
hematite, but not much inquiry exists 
for mixed numbers. 

Basic steel billet business continues 
on a good scale. Structural steel 
needs are now being more adequately 
met. There are plentiful supplies of 
iron and steel scrap on offer, and 
where there is no control of prices 
quotations are inclined to ease. 


* 


Middlesbrough. — Consumers of 
foundry pig iron still have large 
stocks, and transactions in Cleveland 
iron are limited. More than sufficient 
hematite is being produced to meet 
requirements, and it is expected that 
one furnace will be put out this week. 

The heavy steel departments con- 
tinue to operate at capacity, construc- 
tional steel and bridge material being 
in demand. Prices are unchanged. 
Shipments of steel, mostly to Empire 
countries, are being well maintained. 
Most of the local foundries will close 
down for the Easter holidays, and steel- 
works generally are having two days. 
There is no change in the position of 
blast-furnace coke or foreign ore. 


* 
Glasgow.—The improvement re- 


cently noticeable in several sections of 
the iron and steel industry in the 


West of Scotland is well maintained, 
and the amount of new business placed 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. For 
finished material, export orders are 
definitely on the increase, while home 
demand is good in practically all 
branches of the steel trade. The very 
large amount of work now on hand at 
the Clyde shipyards is providing em- 
ployment, not only for shipyard 
workers, but also for many skilled 
tradesmen in Glasgow and district as, 
in addition to the steel material, the 
bulk of the machinery and equipment 
is to be supplied by local makers. 


* 


Cardiff.—The general position in 
the tinplate industry shows no improve- 
ment, and it is feared that more of 
the steel furnaces, and possibly also 
one or two of the blast furnaces, may 
suspend operations during the next 
few weeks. At a meeting at Swansea 
on Saturday last of the tinplate section 
of the Iron and Steel Trades’ Con- 
federation, it was decided to ask for 
a special meeting of the Joint Industrial 
Council “‘to examine the possible 
detrimental effect of the introduction 
of strip mills on the tinplate industry, 
and to ascertain what steps may be 
taken to alleviate any hardships that 
may ensue.” Prices are unaltered. 
There was a sharp increase last week 
in shipments of tinplates. They 
totalled 8,483 tons, compared with 
4,873 tons the previous week and 
4,885 tons in the corresponding week 
last year; stocks have consequently 
been reduced by nearly 3,300 tons to 
8,537 tons. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The past 
week has brought no increase in 
business, and spinners and manufac- 
turers who have secured orders for 
more than retail lots have been excep- 
tional. There have been no indications 
of a definite change in the policy of 
buyers. 

After an easier movement in raw 
cotton prices a firmer tone has pre- 
vailed. A good deal of the recent weak- 
ness in cotton prices has been due to 
Bombay selling. From a supply point 
of view, the position remains bearish. 
Reports have recently been received of 
a larger output of outside growths. 
The area under cultivation in the 
United States will be larger than anti- 
cipated a little time ago. 

It has been another very unsatisfac- 
tory week for spinners. Some leading 
employers are becoming much con- 
cerned at the state of affairs. Despite 
big curtailment of output, stocks tend 
to increase at the mills. Depressing 
reports have again been received from 
manufacturers of piece goods. Numer- 
ous firms have decided to extend the 
usual Easter holidays. The improved 
demand for India has been maintained 
and some Blackburn and Preston firms 
have sold more freely. Poor prices, 
however, have had to be taken. Mis- 
cellaneous sales have been put through 
for Egypt, South America, the Con- 
tinent and the Dominions, without 
individual contracts being at all impor- 
tant. In the home trade section goods 
continue to move off rather more freely. 


Wool (Bradford). — The past 
fortnight has not witnessed any impor- 
tant developments. Primary wool 
markets remain firm, and this is 
having some effect upon consuming 
centres. Trade in the West Riding is 
no worse, but most mills are still on 
short time, with deliveries far below 
normal. There is still a lack of con- 
fidence, particularly among wholesale 
fabric buyers. Most spinners are fairly 
well sold forward, and some have at 
least twenty weeks work in hand, 
provided they could obtain delivery 
instructions. The need of spinning 
particulars is holding up production. 
Manufacturers are feeling the absence 
of orders for piece goods, but many 
wholesale piece merchants seem to be 
content to clear their stocks, rather 
than place new business. There does 
not seem anything to favour still lower 
raw wool prices. Any sustained advance 
would stimulate the entire industry 
into a greater degree of activity. 

During the past six months, there 
has been a marked decline in the price 
of home grown wools, and many 
country merchants are carrying big 
stocks of dearly bought wool, which, 
in many cases, are 6d. per lb. cheaper 
than they were last July and August. 
Whether to sell at current prices or 
hold is a question which many firms 
are faced with, and prospects are none 
too bright for British sheep farmers if 
prices remain where they are today. 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(Thousand bales) 


Week Total 























ended Deliveries 
Variety | | # 
Apr. | Ape. | 49g, | Aug; 
8, | 
Apr. 9, | Apr. 8, 
1938 | 1938 | 1937° | 1938 
a ‘ sa 
American ...... 22:8 | 24-1 846 | 915-0 
Brazilian ......... 2-8; 2:8 256 | 2159 
Peruvian, etc 19); 2:2); 107 | 88 6 
5-2; 94 288 255°2 
Sudan Sakel 2-4; 1:3} 104 | 1069 
East Indian...... 8-9) 43), 345 | 247:0 
Other countries 2:5; 26; 153 | 127-9 
Total ...... | | 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S decision to 
come to the rescue of business by the re- 
sumption of large-scale Government ex- 
penditure has caused a stir in the com- 
modity markets. The majority of com- 
modities sensitive to changes in market 
psychology registered an increase in 
price. Thus, non-ferrous metals, rub- 
ber, vegetable oils and wheat are all 
dearer than a week ago. On the other 
hand, raw cotton remained unchanged 
in price and raw sugar, exceptionally, 
was marked down. Apart from an ad- 
vance in butter, the provision markets 
showed little change during the past 
week. The improvement in prices, how- 
ever, has not been fully maintained. 

In the United States, Moody’s index 
of the prices of staple commodities 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) declined 
slightly from 139.8 on April 6th to 
139.3 on April 12th. A month ago the 
index stood at 150.3 and at 219.5 a year 
ago. 
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Metals 


Copper.—The copper market im- 
proved substantially this week. Under 
the influence of political developments 
in the United States and the better 
trend on Wall Street the market 
rallied, and on Monday the three 
months’ quotation touched £40 per 
ton for the first time since March 22nd. 
On Tuesday, however, a reaction took 
place in sympathy with Wall Street. 
The standard cash price closed the 
period under review at £39 8s. 9d. 
per ton, a net gain of £1 on the week. 
The demand for copper rose consider- 
ably on the increase in prices, indicating 
that consumers are not well stocked. 
In the absence of a change in the 
general industrial position, copper 
prices are unlikely to rise in the near 
future, for activity will shortly show a 
seasonal decline which will deter 
consumers from restocking now. 


* 


Tin.—Tin was particularly affected 
by the spell of activity in the United 
States, and on Monday the cash 
quotation rose to £173 10s. per ton. 
On Tuesday there was a reaction to 
£170, but even at this level the price 
showed a net gain of £2 on the week. 
The market was again adversely affected 
by the absence of any news regarding 
Malaya’s attitude towards the buffer 
pool. There is an increasing feeling 
in market circles that Malaya will either 
reject the pool plan or use it as a 
bargaining weapon for an increase of 
its standard tonnages under the control 
scheme. Either move is likely to have 
an adverse influence of the market, 
according to the views prevailing in 
London metal circles. 


* 
Lead and _ Spelter.—-Lead rose 
by 7s. 6d. this week to close at 


£16 per ton, while spelter closed at 
£13 12s. 6d. per ton, a net gain of 
2s. 6d. on the week. The demand for 
lead was quite satisfactory this week. 
The market was favourably influenced 
by the good weather, which stimulated 
building. At the same time, reports of 
declining production helped to improve 
sentiment. These reports, however, 
appear to be based on a misunderstand- 
ing. According to Metallgesellschaft, 
the daily rate of world smelter produc- 
tion actually rose from 4,398 metric 
tons in January to 4,525 tons in Feb- 
ruary. ‘The spelter market suffered 
somewhat from liquidations by tired 
speculators, but the U.S.A. zinc statis- 
tics had a favourable influence on 
sentiment. 
U.K. Stocks 


Apr. 2, | Apr. 9, 

1938 1938 

Copper (Br. official w’houses) : Tons Tons 
PD <cicokcabacssavsdnawecennnn | 7,507 7,534 
NEED wn ckaseccedcnnsscnccersscace | 24,956 | 24,906 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... | 4,567 4,810 





SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


_ a + 











| | 
Date | Copper] Tin Lead Spelter 
| | | 
1938 Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
April 1 1,425 425 | 850 | 1,600 
as 1,700 380 | 1,350 | 2,000 
_ 1,575 | 305; 800 | 1,750 
» 6 1,100 | 230 | 800 1,650 
an 1,000 | 175 | 1,250 | 2,150 
wo 8 1,750 350 1, | 1,300 
~ il 2,600 275 | 2,350 | 925 
oi 2,150 | 245 | 1,400 575 
Other Foods 
OTHER Foops: STATISTICS 
Week ended 
Apr. 2, | Apr. 9, 
1938 1938 
BACON : 
Arrivals in London (bales) : 
DAME .cccccccccccccccccccsess 13,320 | 13,194 
CEE ccivecccccescovececce 6,486 5,943 
, oS eee 2,996 | 2,342 
RAED © ccccsevcscecocscee 1,270 1,313 
POG ccvecoccccccseccccccecce ° 2,507 2,958 
Cocoa: 
Movements in Lond. (bags) : 
Landed .......cccccccccecereees 8,752 2,303 
D/d for home consumption | 11,617 5,016 
BEE \cccccceccccenssvccece 731 65 
Stocks, end of week ...... 92,933 | 90,155 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 355 200 
» D/d for home consn. 124 195 
en hs 2 
» Stocks, end of week.. 2,716 2,719 
Central and S. American : 
Landed ...........eeeeeeeeee 8,548 9,335 
D/dforhomeconsumption| 2,455 4,139 
BGTED . cocccvcocesccevese 993 904 
Stocks, end of week....... 94,760 | 99,052 
Other kinds—Landed ...... 1,224 | 8,149 
»  D/dforhomeconsn.| 4219 | 5,207 
—S £4 ey 947 823 


»»  Stocksend of week. | 121,245 | 123,364 





Meat: : 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
"ROMER cuduscqeccecccsensensens 8,883 9,140 
Deel GE VER .ccccccesveccee 4,699 4,967 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,898 2,700 
Pork and bacon ....e..es00+ 816 891 
POUILIy, CUC. ...-eececsecesenes 470 582 
PEPPER : 
Movements in Lond. (tons) : 
Black—Landed............... 7 2 
- CO I 3 
ass Stocks, end of week.| 1,941 1,940 
White—Landed ............ | aa 22 
9 SS 209 22 
- Stocks, end of week} 10,024 | 10,024 
SUGAR: 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons) : 
TIOTUB.< cecccccecevcceseccovce 14,532 | 4,032 
PD sintcccscncoceceecess 18,094 | 20,361 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 264,769 | 248,440 
TEA :* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : | | 
| Eee | 44,107 | 43,130 
i Mik sctvstecdehertswwaecen | 5,198 3,774 
CIE eccdvsaccdecsnasnctzsdar 20,005 | 21,838 
DN sch xuvcsbodistestenensenian | 3,288 2,882 
BINS ccnaicaduaeninensétake | 730 | 464 
BE venicerrssmeinsainl 3 2,448 | 3,747 
ED | advitiecstsenxies ' 75,776 ' 75,835 
* Weeks ended Mar. 31 and Apr. 7 respectively. 
* 
Milk.-— The appended statistics 


relative to the operation of the Milk 


| Mar.,| Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
, 7 i 
| { | | 
Prices (per gall.) | & |} é@ech & d. 
ED chacebdsanncscs 17 18 18 17 
Av. manufacturing... | 5-824 7:724| 7-586 7-224 
Contract sales (mill. 


galls.) j 

EE cabdininkcdsesee 49-27| 51-77 48-10 52-63 
Manufacturing ...... | 20°28} 14:94) 14°46! 21-59 
Total contract ...... 69-45 | 66°71 | 62 56 | 74:22 


Used by farmhouse | | 
cheesemakers ...... | 0°55; 0:59); 0-61; 0-88 


as i | 
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Marketing scheme in recent months are 
issued by the Milk Marketing Board. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.—After a 
period of extreme weakness and falling 
prices, markets rallied towards the close 
of last week. But the improvement in 
linseed prices has not been fully main- 
tained. The continuance of pressure by 
shippers to sell Calcutta seed has been 
a determining factor, but it is less 
insistent. Plate seed has offered more 
resistance, though it is still subject to 
American trade influences. Demand 
comes mainly from the Continent, 
English crushers being more interested 
in Indian offerings, particularly Bom- 
bay, in which a good business for ship- 
ment has been done in recent weeks. 
Favourable conditions for seeding 
operations in the United States may 
lead to a greater acreage being put 
under linseed than officially estimated. 
Consequently the yield of the crop 
may exceed the 200,000 tons previously 
expected. There has been an improve- 
ment in Egyptian cottonseed of 3s. or 
so per ton. 

Vegetable oils are steadier. Following 
a severe setback, linseed oil advanced 
25s. per ton, but has not completely 
regained the ground lost since the 
beginning of the month. Trade demand 
is fair for early delivery, but slow 
forward. In sympathy with seed, cotton 
oil has rallied and is 15s. per ton 
dearer. 


* 


Furs.—The London silver fox sales, 
mentioned in The Economist of April 
2nd, closed in an easy fashion at the 
end of last week. In the second week of 
the sale, only 30 to 35 per cent. of the 
skins offered found ready buyers, while 
the remainder had to be withdrawn. In 
spite of the large withdrawals, however, 
prices continued to sag, and the closing 
quotations were 5 to 10 per cent. lower 
than the prices paid in the first week of 
the sale, which, in turn, were 5 to 10 
per cent. below the January levels. 
Since the end of the sale, business on 
the open market has come practically 
to a standstill owing to the approaching 
holidays and the unsettled political 
position on the Continent. 

The next London fur sale (Australian 
furs) will begin on April 28th. It will be 
followed on May 2nd by the opening of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s spring . 
sale. The prospects of the forthcoming 
sales are judged with pessimism in 
London fur circles, owing to the 
financial and economic difficulties of 
the United States and the uncertain 
political position on the Continent. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Apr. 6, Apr. 12, 
1938 1938 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May ......... Bll4 8314 
Winnipeg, May ......... 12318 124354 
Maize, Chicago, May .......+5 597 6014 
Oats, Chicago, May .........+4+ 271 281g 
Rye, Chicago, May  ..........06 581, 598 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 57/8 57\4 
METALS (per Ib.)}— 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 9°35 9-52}0 
Producers’ export 9°62!, 9°80 


Apr.6, Apr. 12, 
1938 1938 
METALS (per Ib.)—cenr. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 37°80 38-40 
Ey Pee GME ccccceccccccces 4:50 4:50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4°15 4:00 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.}- 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May...... 5°05 4-90 
Coffee, N.Y., cash 
2 eo ia & 454 
o Santos, No. 4 ......... 74 74 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot ... 8-53 8-77 


Apr. 6, Apr. 12, 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cent. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Apr. ...... 8:43 8-67 
Lard, Chicago...... May ...... 8-25 8:10 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33:90, at well, 
96 DAIUEE vn ciate on0s4ssesoiséccs 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1015;¢ Lll3¢ 
Do. Do. May 11:00 117 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
GO Bain GO kecchcceecectacees 2-98 3-82 
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A 
GRAIN, F CEREALS AND pe.6, Age.i2, | 
Wheat— te.— MEAT 8 
No. 2, N. Ma | SUGAR 
ing. Gaz n. 496 | \R (per A 
ieee ee | AR (pt owt.) —com vs. Ape 12, 
ies 280 come > > a 1 ~ ce gee amma - d. as 
M mo did Landen $3 88 | oe {3 101, 20 9 | A 
Reieniateine Sa e Grow: Te 7 18 7, | @ pr. 6 
Sete oba, ex store 35 0 35 TRa* inte BD .dscnscom . 7lp 19 6 2 | OLD, per fine 1938" Apr. 12, 
agg mediate a sl 36 0 N. Indi een tlentiehe 7lp 18 | SILVER ounce 1938 
ats, az. av. ecee 6 36 S.I MA... sees gc) (per l 18 10! 6 . (pe TTTT s. d 
Oats, a Plata, Waded aa ik 38 «0 3 6 j Ce —_ arentaninipeeorante b.)— d Ol. 18 9 Cash .. >= 140 03 s. d. 
Rice, No. Plata, ~. x ee 11 7 = 0 oa ni .-sssssesseseeeeeeeeeeeeeern 14 05 4 «1p Reeeie 4 1391012 
— oi ot” ok 8 is | § Diem Sp idibitationsiencn 16 Bs? | MISCELLAN 
Beef, per 8 | » Ber CWE. naa = 3 34 : oo. slieieensennthiiiemnsanpanees 16 Hy 16.78 | CEM MISCELL ee ee 
Dyas ong 71, MALE envsvssseenecnnnnsssssscccs [— ia ENT AN . 
glish long sides 79 cosacen” 11-36 14:59 | in paper een Eng. Forti EOUS 
oe { : 8 410 | vagale oa ».)— ia - 12 82 | Cc onan tee «ton as site, Lond 
chi . st em. «04 > and . , non- ° n 
Mutton illed hinds .... { 3 i 56 | senieee a et a? . - 14°79 HEMICALS— upwards... ssvurneble)— area, 
aan per 8 lbs.— ss 4 ° 3 11 | esian stem nto fine 0 8 s. d. Acid, citric 42s. 
glish wethers 2 oe | N stemmed med and eee 2 6 0 8 ic, per Ib., less 5 “7 per ton 
Paneer ee yasaland ‘sii =e 0 2 6 . » less5% . -d 8d 
ee ienldlvaladtg { : : 5 0 stemmed stemmed aan esnense 4 B+ ° 9 ie ED eaxnus > my i Ole : 0 
Lamb TS eeee so | {stemmed om | 0 mt +: fetiidlindthineseicinn J 01 
mb, per 8 Ibs.— sone ; " : 10 Best Indien Cieeainl jansniesen 1 : 0 ; | » Oxalic, net ... Y ; 2 0 : 4 
lta 0 ’ ctigieaiad 0 4 1 scavccscccesece 0 3 
iN aes { 48 | Galea 2 . i“ 4 A »  Tartaric, Englist Lo : 0 5 
BAC nee oe f $2 5 2 | a owe 05 05 | cohol, Plain Bet ented 5% 1 1 1 =? 
‘ON | abel 6 2 | 1 5 A sthyl 1 
3 (per cw eee 2 | CoO 3 | mn oe ee 1 1 
English sneer (8s 610 eee ETS Ps 0m, CLD. eevee 00 (12 O° 2 0! 
Dats sosssessssssceceeeeeees * » Mid.-Americ ei tonJ 20 0 
om al as alc aoe 104 0 1 . Sakellaridis, F. socecees d. d Arsenic, — coves \ 21 4 20/0/0 
Irish ..... segmmteeonnel a 0 . : Yarns, 04 EGF, GB. ccceee : = 4°83 eer el per ton 7/ 14/0 ae 0 
am 02 : < ee eaeneinoton . | , gran 3 /14 
_ eda is Oxi. J 100 ° . 0 , S$ Twist sesesesessssen 7-08 ; 4 Nitr: powder ........ per cw .. -: 33/0 0 
nadian ; (106 0 106 . Cloth, 32 (Bo ok (E nse pete 10 | 1 ALE OF 800M vo eeesee | ; i3 6 13 d. 
iil aas atee >. a ian) . ° 03 8 -otast niecoanes * 15 6 
Dialed cteeit rn. 16> rinters, 1 _e 1032 sh, Chi r cwt 0 
Sadieimid teats ed. 8 98 0 98 0 » 36 in. aoe s & oe yds. . s. 2 17 P Sulpt a ulorate, net .. js : 0 = 
ees 19 » ings, 75 yds., 17 10 s. d : wine = ae 4 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD GROSS REVENUE — DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT. 


VALUE OF 


SERVICES OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


MR JAMES PRAIN’S REVIEW 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Alliance Trust 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in the company’s 
registered Office, Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain, and after formal 
evidence of the proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, 
the Secretary, Mr Alan L. Brown, read the auditors’ report to the 
shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said: — 


TRIBUTE TO LATE COLLEAGUES 


I cannot proceed to the main business of this meeting without 
referring to the heavy losses which we have suffered in the last few 
months. In September our secretary, Mr John P. Bruce, died with 
tragic suddenness when to all appearance he had many years of life 
and work before him. He entered the office of the company as a 
boy in 1896 and had, therefore, served the company for over forty 
years. His real natural ability, no less than his loyalty and devotion, 
made him an official of singular value. His heart was in his work 
and his true interest was in the success of the company. To us all 
the sincerity and kindliness of his disposition made him a friend, 
and we mourn the loss of one whose rule of life was service and 
whose reward was the esteem and affection of all with whom he 
had to do. 

Then, in December, the terrible accident at Castlecary took from 
us our colleague, Mr Hugh F. B. Sharp, in the very prime of life. 
Possessed of an intellect as keen as it was versatile he had actively 
interested himself in many spheres, but his principal attention had 
been devoted to the problems of finance and investment. There his 
abilities found a field in which he was specially fitted to excel, and 
this fact and his enthusiasm and devotion to the company’s interests 
made him a most valuable director. Of his personal qualities it is 
impossible to speak too warmly. His sensitive kindliness of disposi- 
tion expressed itself in a fine courtesy and consideration for all those 
with whom he came in contact, and it is of this characteristic that 
we desire at this time to record our appreciation and to preserve the 
memory. 

Within the last few weeks the sum of our losses has been added 
to by the death of Mr Norman Boase after many years of public 
service as willingly rendered as it was widely valued. His long 
business experience, his knowledge of men and affairs, combined 
with a naturally sound judgment, made him a valued colleague, and 
we join with his many friends in all walks of life in paying a 
tribute to his memory. 

I am sure that you will wish to associate yourselves with the 
tributes I have paid to these colleagues and with an expression of 
sympathy to those to whom they were dear. 


NEW DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY 


You will observe from the report that Mr Harold S. Sharp has 
joined the board on the invitation of the directors. At a later stage 
in the proceedings I shall ask you formally to confirm this appoint- 
ment. Mr Sharp’s wide experience of business, I feel confident, 
will be of great advantage to us. It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome a member of a family which has been closely associated for 
so many years with the fortunes of the company. 

We are very pleased to have been able to fill the vacancy in the 
secretaryship by the appointment of Mr Alan L. Brown, C.A., Edin- 
burgh. Mr Brown has had much experience in the management of 
investment trusts, and we are confident that in him we have made 
a valuable acquisition to the company’s personnel. 


REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the accounts, which have been in your hands for 
the statutory period, and which you will no doubt as usual hold as 
read, I think you will agree that they make a most satisfactory 
showing. The year with which they deal has, of course, been an 


exceptionally favourable one for investment trusts from a revenue 
point of view, and our gross revenue has advanced from last year’s 
figure of £659,780 to £707,013. This is a record for the company, 
and if we deduct debenture interest and all other expenses we find 
that we have a net revenue available for our shareholders larger than 
any in the company’s history. We are, of course, very much alive 
to the uncertainties of the future, and in times like these you will 
not expect us to make any prediction or even indication as to the 
years to come. But we felt with such figures we would be justified 
in restoring our dividend to the highest figure it has reached in the 
past, viz. 25 per cent. We are particularly pleased to show such 
figures and recommend that dividend in this the jubilee year of the 
company’s existence. 

You will also, I am sure, approve of the appropriation of 
£100,000 to contingent fund. True, our valuation at January 31st 
is, in the circumstances, most satisfactory, but it is already out of 
date, and the situation of the world to-day is essentially one which 
calls for the strengthening of the fund which provides against 
contingencies. 

The geographical distribution of our investments in bonds and 
stocks is as foilows:—In Great Britain and the Dominions, 63 per 
cent.; in the United States, 17 per cent.; and in other countries, 
20 per cent. 

I shall not trouble you this year with any discussion on world 
conditions. These have been, and are every day, the subject of 
comment so exhaustive that nothing remains to be said except that 
no prediction of any certainty or value can be made. We must just 
wait and hope. 


SOUNDNESS OF INVESTMENT TRUST PRINCIPLES 


I might, however, at this stage in the company’s history refer for 
a few minutes to the discussion which has recently taken place as to 
the value of the services rendered by an investment trust and the 
soundness of the investment trust principle. Well, in my view, that 
principle is an entirely sound one and the services rendered of real 
value. At times like these when the world concert proceeds in a 
ruthless crescendo from one crashing discord to another, the legiti- 
mate investor seeks a place where he can be safe from the noise. 
He can find that nowhere so satisfactorily as in the prior charges 
of such an investment trust as this. 

Take first our terminable debentures maturing at an average 
period of from three to five years. This form of security appeals 
particularly to those investors in charge of trust funds. Here they 
find (1) virtually absolute security, (2) a fair rate of interest for 
the party entitled to the income, (3) a certain 20s. in the pound for 
the owner of the capital, and (4) freedom from any expense in con- 
nection with either purchase or realisation. We have frequently 
received acknowledgments of the satisfaction which trustees and their 
advisers have found in this vehicle of investment and their cordial 
desire that we should continue to make it available. In more recent 
years we have issued borrowed capital in the form of debenture 
stock. The security offered is, of course, equally beyond peradven- 
ture, and this form of investment is welcomed by that section of the 
public which desires to invest its money permanently and be called 
upon to bestow neither thought nor anxiety upon the security. 

Next you have our preference stocks. These, of course, rank 
behind our debenture issues, and are chosen by those who desire a 
slightly higher return without any apprehension, for all practical 
purposes, as to the safety of their investment. There is at all times 
a constant and active demand for those stocks by genuine investors. 
Now, in this company, and in its sister company, the Second 
Alliance Trust, there are nearly 14,000 debenture, debenture stock 
and preference shareholders, and we have, therefore, served the true 
interests of a large body of persons—trustees and others whose main 
object is complete safety and freedom from anxiety—a very real 
service in times like these. 

I now come to our ordinary stock, and I do not for a moment 
suggest that it is entircly immune from the dangers and difficulties 
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of the times. But I do contend that if the funds of the company 
re dealt with on the sound investment trust principle—the principle 
mean which places the earning of revenue, as distinct from specu- 
ating for a rise in market values, as our true object, the ordinary 
stock of a company such as this need fear comparison with no other 
form of investment of its kind. I shall say no more than this, that 
whether our ordinary stockholders consider the dividends and bonuses 
which they have received, or the capital value of their stock—in these 
times so testing for capital values—they will agree that they have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with their investment. 


a 
I 
iE 


SERVICE TO COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


It is also permissible to look at the matter from another point of 
view—that of the service which investment trusts render to the 
financial system of the country. Under that system indusirial 
concerns are constantly coming to the market for capital to enable 
them to carry on and expand their businesses. Now, issuing houses 
and others concerned will be the first to admit the great assistance 
they get from investment trusts in the placing of issues of capital. 
If the issues be sound and such as appeal to those whose business 
is to devote time and experience to investment, they can rely on a 
large proportion being taken up by investment trusts. Indeed, for 
such issues to be a success they must appeal to the trusts, and this 
fact tends to the encouragement of sound issues and the discourage- 
ment of the unsound. Again, in times of uncertainty, so common in 
late years, the holding of large quantities of bonds and stocks by 
such institutions prevents their being thrown on the market by 
persons who are afraid or cannot afford to hold them. This con- 
tributes a steadying factor to a market which may be much in need 
of it. I shall not dilate further on this subject, nor try to put the 
case too high, but I think I have said enough to show that an invest- 
ment trust run on sound lines renders a real service to its stockholders 
and to the community. 

Before concluding my remarks I must acknowledge the loyal 
services rendered by our staff here and by our agents in America 

uring the past year. 

I now beg formally to move that the directors’ report and accounts 
be adopted and that final dividends be declared as therein recom- 
mended, viz.: On £700,000 preference stock at the preferential rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum; on £650,000 preference stock at the 
preferential rate of 4 per cent. per annum; on £750,000 preference 
stock at the preferential rate of 5 per cent. per annum; on £100,0 
“A” preference stock at the preferential rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum; and on £1,050,000 ordinary stock at the rate of 14 per cent 
actual, making 25 per cent. for the year, all subject to deduction of 
income tax. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and resolutions declaring 
dividends, re-electing the retiring directors and appointing auditors 
were unanimously passed. 





BRITISH ENKA ARTIFICIAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECT OF FALL IN 


SILK 


PRICES 


The thirteenth ordinary gencral meeting of shareholders of the 
British Enka Artificial Silk Company, Limited, was held, at 20 Alder- 
manbury, E.C., on the 13th instant, Mr C. T. Pott presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the working profit for the year 
amounted to £44,214 and is £639 more than that of the previous 
year. Unfortunately, after deducting the usual depreciation and 
overheads, there is a loss of £14,364, which is £1,468 more than 
was lost in 1936, but for the past year provision is made for income 
tax amounting to £2,028, the major portion of which is in dispute. 
Both our production and sales of rayon were somewhat greater than 
last year, and as a matter of fact our sales were in excess of 
production. 

Last year I mentioned that our profits had been reduced owing 
to the fall in selling prices. This faJl continued in the year 
1937, and it was not until the middle of the year that some 
stabilisation took place. Even then, stabilisation was on the low level 
which had been reached by that time. At best, therefore, it merely 
prevented further reductions in prices. At the end of the year prices 
rose, but owing to our contract positions with customers we received 
no immediate benefit from this price improvement. The economies 
we were able to make in our production costs during the year 
were, in fact, all neutralised by the lower selling prices as compared 
with those ruling in 1936. The improvement in the selling price 
at the end of 1937 will help us in 1938, although we heave to 
face higher material costs, particularly in the matter of wood pulp. 

During the year the British Viscose Association was formed. 
We have become members of this Association believing that in 
co-operation with other manufacturers opportunity is offered to 
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bring about a more stable and satisfactory position in the viscose 
industry. In fact, it is partly through the formation of this Asso- 
ciation that the prevailing somewhat more stable and better condi- 
tions in the industry have been brought about. 


IMPROVEMENT OF QUALITY 


We have still further improved the quality of our product. We 
know it is much appreciated by our customers, and we believe 
that at the present time there is no better rayon on the market. 
We have not failed to make all necessary alterations to our plant 
in order to achieve this high standard of quality. 

There has been a further slowing up in the expansion of the 
industry, the increase in British demand being about 23 per cent. 
as against 4.1 per cent. for the previous year. Export trade is 
still negligible and generally unprofitable. We do not believe, 
however, that the home market has yet reached saturation point, 
and when the present somewhat severe depression in the textile 
trade has passed away we believe there will be a still greater increase 
in rayon consumption. As Mr Samuel Courtfield has pointed out, 
rayon represents only 4 per cent. of the textile trade of this 
country, and there is, therefore, a very large field as yet untouched. 
In that connection, it is proper to mention that we believe that 
there would be a big advance in the consumption of rayon in 
Great Britain if the excise duty of 6d. per lb. were removed. This 
very heavy tax is a great hindrance to the natural development of 
the industry in competition with other textile fibres which are 
entirely untaxed. The report and accounts were adopted. 


OOREGUM GOLD MINING COMPANY 
OF INDIA, LIMITED 


AN ENCOURAGING DISCOVERY 





dinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
13th instant, in London. 

The Hon. A. T. J. Fraser, D.S.O., the chairman, who presided, 
said that during the twelve months 42,571 ozs. of fine gold had been 
won from 154,868 tons of current ore and 7,762 ozs. from re-treated 
tailings, the supply of which had run out in August, since when all 
gold had had to be won from the current ore taken from the mine. 
With certain small additions the total gold produced had amounted 
to 50,776 ozs., which had realised £354,329, or £6 19s. 4d. per oz. 
Adding £9,374 brought forward and £1,881 dividends, the total at 
profit and loss account amounted to £60,604. A preference dividend 
of ls. per share had already been paid, and the board now recom- 
mended a final dividend for the year of 6d. per share on both classes 
of shares. 

The development of the mine had been pushed ahead as fast as 
possible, and the ore December 31st last were 
233,712 tons of an average grade of 10.11 dwts.—an increase of 
14,000 tons and of 0.16 dwt. in grade—with, in addition, a further 
amount of 90,000 tons of probable ore of low grade. 

During the year no outstanding discovery had been made in the 
mine, but one feature of development which had occurred recently 
outside the boundaries of distinctly encouraging. 
Just across the boundary of their mine to the south the Champion 
Reef Company had been developing a series of folds on the main 
and west reefs which showed a very decided pitch to the north. If 
they continued in depth, as there seemed every prospect of their 
doing, they would eventually come into the area belonging to the 
Ooregum. The deepest point at which that discovery had been 
opened up in Champion was some 400 ft. above Ooregum bottom 
level, and while it was not yet possible to calculate the exact depth 
at which that body should begin to show in their own ground it 
should not be more than a level or two below their lowest level. 

Taking developments all round, he thought they might describe 
them as not unhopeful for the future. During the last few years the 
board had been trying to build up their ore reserves to meet the 
situation which had now arisen when profit from the old tailings 
should cease. Their ore reserves as a result were higher than four 
years ago, and while they still had to go very cautiously, the board 
hoped to be able to pay a small dividend while development at the 
bottom of the mine was pushed ahead with all speed. There was, 
he was sure, every indication of a considerable addition to their 
stoping ground when they reached the point in depth at which the 
recent discovery in Champion came into their own territory. 

Mr Kenneth B. Taylor, M.C., in reviewing the operations of the 
mine, said that since August, when the re-treatment of tailings came 
to an end, it had been necessary to make a heavier call upon the 
mine. It was really very satisfactory that, in spite of poor develop- 
ments in the northern section, the mine itself should now be in a 
position to return about 4,000 ozs. a month. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CHAMPION REEF GOLD MINES OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


agar oe esas 28 on 74 


New Business 
Reeotd 1 


The ordinary general meeting of the Champion Reef Gold Mines 
of India, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London, the Hon. A. T. J. Fraser, D.S.O. 
(the chairman), presiding. 
The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The year 
ended December 31, 1937, may, I think, once more be described as 
a thoroughly satisfactory one. 
Outside the normal development and exploitation of the mine, 
both of which have been eminently satisfactory, the main effort has 
been concentrated on preparing the way to that deep development 


for which fresh capital was provided just two years ago. 
During the year 151,050 tons of ore were milled for a total re- ‘ 
covery of 70,014 oz. fine gold, worth £488,363. The sale price was established by the 
£6 19s. 4d., or 14d. less than in the previous year. The assay value 39 
of the ore milled was 9.4 dwt., and the percentage of extraction “TKGALE& GENERAL 
reached the very high figure of 98.3 per cent. Working costs 
amounted to £252,779, to which has to be added £41,835 royalty 
to the Mysore State. This gives a profit, after adding some £8,000 LIFE & SINKING FUND POLICIES FOR SUMS ! 
“Te ‘ 2Cel -201.708 > , i NG I = . 
oe and other receipts, of £201,708, or nearly £4,500 more ASSURED OF OVER £20,000,000 WERE E ED 
an last year Se DURING 1937 
Your board declared a final dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, which , 
was paid on March 19th, and the carry-forward is increased by ¢ 
about £600 at £14,380. The distribution for the year therefore ASSETS NOW EXCEED £42,000,000 
amounts to 424 per cent., or 4s. 3d. per share. 
At the Annual General Meeting, held on April 12th, the 
ORE RESERVES Chairman, Mr. Ernest E. Bird, said ibat during ihe 
According to the policy previously outlined, mine development has aiid 
been considerably curtailed in order to push forward the sinking of 21,082 New Life Policies were 
Gifford’s Shaft and general preliminary arrangements for what we e 
call layout to depth. In spite of this curtailment, it is most satis- issued 
factory to find that our ore reserves have increased by more than { ° 
25,000 tons, and that the grade is slightly higher. Ore reserves now The Net New Life Sums Assured 1 
amount to almost 500,000 tons, of an average grade of 11.5 dwt. amounted to £18,549,226 | 
At the northern end of your property, at no great distance from e H 
the Ooregum boundary, there have been during the year some very The Total Net New Sums | 
definite and extremely encouraging results from development. It now 
appears that at each level from the seventy-sixth to the eighty-first Assured ee 
we have a very considerable effective length of ore shoot averaging amounted to £20,067,546 
some 6 to 7 dwt. in value and varying from 6 in. to over 5 ft. in ¢ 
width. Very little of this has been taken into ore reserves. With- The amount received by way 
out going into further detail I think you will appreciate that the of consideration for Immediate 
bottom of the mine, on which our future developments depend, is at nae 2 
the moment looking very well indeed, and that the ore reserve Annuities was £1,047,917 


position is most satisfactory. 


GIFFORD’S SHAFT 


During the year Gifford’s Shaft was sunk a further depth of 
1,508 ft. The remaining 138 ft. to complete to the 7Uth level 
horizon has now been finished, and this shaft now extends from 
surface to the 70th level, a distance of 6,556 ft. 

As regards the cost, it now looks as though there would be a 
considerable saving on the estimate made for the actual shaft sink- 
ing and other work in the mine. This, however, will be more than 
offset by the increased cost of the plant over the estimate. As you 
know, the estimate was made early in 1936, before the rise in prices 
had assumed serious proportions. Had it been possible to make 
contracts at once all would have been well, but a considerable 
interval had to occur between the time general agreement to the 
plans and final details and specifications could be fixed and tenders 
asked for. 

Mr Kenneth Taylor said that the scheme decided upon two years 
ago for carrying the mine to greater depths was now taking shape, 
and the first important stage—that of deepening Gifford Shaft— 
had just been completed. There remained the equipment of the 
shaft and main station at the 70th level, both of which were well 


7 
New Deferred Annuities effected 
amounted to £2,214,403 per 


annum 


e 
The Net New Life Premium 
Income was £1,204,020 


Sd 
The Net Fire & Accident 
Premium Income was £544,807 
a2 
Total Income from all sources 
amounted to £6,659,043 
@ 
A copy of the Annual Report and 
Accounts for the year ending 31st 
December, 1937, will be sent on request. 
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in hand. Meanwhile, the manufacture of the new winding engine 
was progressing. The past year’s development work had yielded 
excellent results. There was no lack of ore in the mine, and the 
outlook for the development of further ore continued to be very 
satisfactory. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


| 
| 





Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.CA. 
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CAMP BIRD, LIMITED 
LIST OF WELL SELECTED HOLDINGS 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Camp Bird, Limited, 
of 49 Moorgate, E.C., was held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

Mr F. W. Baker (the chairman) said that a year ago they were 
at the apex of a very definite bull market. The downward trend, 
particularly in gold shares, developed as a result of the “ gold 
scare,” followed by economic depression in America with its reaction 
on values in world markets. 

Their investments, quoted and unquoted, and properties and ven- 
tures which stood in the balance sheet at December 31, 1937, at 
£1,223,000, showed a depreciation of £178,000 at that date, since 
increased by a further £112,000 at the end of last week. In the 
opinion of the Board this depreciation, due entirely to abnormal 
conditions, could, they hoped, be looked upon as of a temporary 
nature. The profit and loss account showed, from dividends and 
profit on realisation of investments, a sum sufficient to have justi- 
fied, under normal conditions, the declaration of a dividend, but 
having regard to the depreciation of assets below book cost price 
no such distribution could be made and they had been compelled 
to carry the credit balance to profit and loss of £86,000 forward 
to the current year. 


THE COMPANY’S HOLDINGS 


Their quoted holdings stood at the date of the balance sheet 
at £938,000 as against £503,000 in last year’s report, or nearly 
100 per cent. increase, while their unquoted holdings which stood 
at £630,000 last year now stood at £258,000. Of their total invest- 
ments, 50 per cent. was represented by investments in gold mining 
undertakings, and 50 per cent. in base metal and miscellaneous 
undertakings. 

In reviewing the company’s holdings, the chairman said that 
good progress was being made at the Lake George Mine in the 
erection of a plant to treat 500 tons of ore per day, constructed so 
that the tonnage treated could be readily increased to 1,000 tons a 
day at relatively small additional cost. The mine was being pre- 
pared for production and it was expected that milling operations 
would commence at the end of the year. With the completion of 
the plant and active operation started by the end of the year, and 
having regard to the large reserves of ore already developed at the 
mine, he felt they might look in the future to some substantial 
return on their large holding in that company. 

Their next large interest was in West Witwatersrand Areas 
Limited; they looked upon this interest as a very valuable one, 
giving them the opportunity to participate in any further subsidi- 
aries promoted by the Parent Company, their participation in the 
past in the three companies already floated by the West Witwaters- 
rand Company having proved very profitable. The Parent Company 
had continued to explore its properties by diamond drilling with 
favourable results. 


THE FRESNILLO GROUP 


For the year to June 30, 1937, the Fresnillo Company reported 
an operating profit of $928,000 and distributed dividends totalling 
60 cents per share. For the six months to December 31st last the 
operating profit amounted $404,000, and an interim dividend of 
15 cents per share was paid. The position in connection with the 
Fresnillo interes* had been rendered recently very disturbing as a 
result of the A.terican Government’s decision, for the moment, to 
discontinue the purchase of Mexico’s production of silver. They 
could only hope that America, if and when any satisfactory under- 
standing was arrived at with the Mexican Government on major 
issues, might decide to resume its silver purchases. Meanwhile advices 
had been received that the Mexican Government had decided to 
purchase the April output of silver, payment to be made on the 
basis of the London silver quotation in dollars. The Mexican Cor- 
poration, which held 497,000 shares of the Fresnillo Company out 
of 1,050,000 shares, paid dividends totalling 124 per cent. for the 
year to June 30, 1937, and an interim of 5 per cent. for the 
current financial year. 

The chairman then dealt with the position with regard to Golden 
Queen Mining Company, the Gold Fields Australian Development 
Co., the Australian Selection Trust, Amalgamated Banket Areas, 
Marlu Gold Mining Areas and Yukon Consolidated Gold Corpora- 
tion, in all of which they had interests. He said he would like 
to point out that they held 29 well-selected separate interests which, 
with the exception of their Mexican holdings, at the moment under 
a cloud, represented holdings in amply financed and well organised 
and managed operating and development companies whose shares, 
with the apparently improved world conditions, should normally in 
the future show them a substantial appreciation more in line with 
their values at this time last year. 

The report was adopted. 


GORDON HOTELS, LIMITED 
COMPANY’S IMPROVED RESULTS 
MAJOR-GEN. GUY DAWNAY’S SPEECH 


Tue forty-cighth ordinary general meeting of the Gordon Hotels, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 

Major-General Guy Dawnay, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (the Chair- 
man), who presided, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
said that the loss on the realisation of the investment in the Dorchester 
House Syndicate had been written off the general reserve and balance 
of capital reserve. The final balance of profit for the year was 
£22,589, which, added to the balance brought forward from last 
year, brought the profit balance to £44,300. The business done was 
again reduced during the year under review by £27,000, but the 1936 
figure included an amount of £45,000 attributable to the Hotel 
Metropole, Northumberland Avenue ; so that actually, comparing 
like with like, the business done in their present hotels in 1937 
increased by £18,000. In any case, the trading profit showed an 
increase of over £16,000. 

The first half of the year 1937 was a period of improved business, 
Partly attributable to the Coronation and partly to general conditions. 
At the end of June that improvement amounted to an increase of 
13$ per cent. in the turnover of the English Hotels. From the 
month of July, however, business showed a falling off, and the 
turnover of the English Hotels during the second half-year was 
74 per cent. less than in the corresponding period in 1936. The 
Paris Exhibition adversely affected business in the English Hotels. 
The devaluation of the franc also influenced a large number of their 
English and American clients to visit France that year, and at the 
same time considerably curtailed the number of visitors from France 
and the Continent to this country. The Coronation period itself fell 
short of expectations, in that its stimulus to the business was not of 
long duration. When that stimulus had run its course, certain less 
favourable factors made themselves felt—in particular, a shortening 
of the length of stay in Hotels and some falling off in restaurant 
business. There was also a general advance in the price of foodstuffs, 
furnishings, and other items connected with the business. On the 
other hand, they were able to introduce countervailing economies in 
their overhead expenses. 


BETTER YEAR FOR FOREIGN HOTELS 


On the whole the year under review was satisfactory. The London 
hotels in the aggregate showed an increased profit of about 15 per 
cent. as compared with the previous year, while the seaside hotels in 
the aggregate showed a reduced profit for the year amounting to 
a little over 44 per cent. The foreign hotels had a very much better 
year than in 1936, or indeed for a number of years past. The Hotel 
Metropole at Monte Carlo in particular had a very satisfactory year 
from all points of view. That hotel had been opened for six weeks 
during the summer season as an experimental innovation. While 
that did not actually add to the profit, as was hardly to be expected 
on the first occasion and when they had no summer goodwill to 
work on, the result was encouraging enough to decide the board to 
repeat the experiment during the current year. 

Expenditure on repairs and maintenance during the year was 
somewhat reduced, though not by nearly so much as it had been 
increased during 1936. The reduction was not in any way due to 
deferring the normal necessary work, nor to a skimping policy on the 
part of the Board. On the contrary, there had been progress in 
modernisation and improvement in decoration in accordance with 
up-to-date standards. Special mention should be made of the work 
done in the Hotel at Brighton where not only had the work on the 
floors been much appreciated by the clients, but also the renewals 
on the ground floor and in the Winter Garden. 

As regarded the prospects for the current year, there had been a 
quite considerable falling off in business which seemed to be general 
in the Hotel business as a whole. London appeared to be particularly 
affected, especially in what was called the “ luxury hotel ” class ; and 
that also involved their Brighton business. It was true that the 
Grosvenor and Victoria Hotels had been nearly holding their own, 
while the foreign hotels showed further improvement ; but on the 
whole the prospects could not be said to be favourable, and unless 
the general situation improved they must face the likelihood of a less 
satisfactory year than in 1937. 

Subject to no licensing regulations, no entertainment tax, no 
L.C.C. building or police regulations, “ Bottle Parties ” competed 
piratically, irresponsibly and illegitimately with the legitimate and 
severely controlled restaurant business of the hotel industry. It was 
to be hoped that means would be found to restrain that unfair 
competition. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CHANGE-OVER TO THE MEASURED-RATE TARIFF 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Telephone Company, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London. 

Sir Alexander Roger, chairman of the company, who presided, 
said that operating revenue had amounted to £313,318, and showed 
an increase of over £6,000. Operating expenses had increased by 
£15,000, including some non-recurring costs, and after providing an 
additional sum of about £7,500 for income tax and National Defence 
Contribution the net profit at £78,000 was less by £11,000 than that 
of the previous year. 

A year ago they had announced that a measured rate tariff, which 
had met with the complete approval of the Portuguese Government, 
was in process of being introduced into the system, and as from 
July Ist last the whole of the subscribers had operated under the new 
rates. Owing to the fact that the complete change-over had taken 
place in the middle of the year, the incidence of the issue of accounts 
and collection thereof under the new tariff had had the effect of 
showing a temporary decrease in net revenue in the accounts before 
them. 

He had expressed the view that development would be encouraged 
and that revenue would be at least maintained. The information they 
were now receiving confirmed that view. Over a full year’s opera- 
tion they anticipated that the net profit at the end of the year would 
overhaul the temporary reduction experienced in 1937. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The directors recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary stock, making 8 per cent., less tax, for the year, and 
a dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, on the “A” ordinary shares, 
leaving to be carried forward a slightly increased amount of £27,069. 

A net gain of 3,021 stations compared with 3,165 added last year, 
Fepresenting a growth of over 6.8 per cent., which was a normal basis 
and which they regarded as satisfactory. The total number of 
stations had now reached 48,181. 

The change-over to the message rate had been accomplished 
smoothly. Wherever the message rate had been introduced it had 
been extremely successful in expanding the telephone system and 
encouraging its use, and they did not anticipate that Portugal would 
prove an exception to the rule. 

In regard to new development, the outstanding event had been the 
inauguration in September last of the new automatic exchange in 
the Estrella district of Lisbon. In pursuance of their policy, the 
new exchange represented the latest development in telephone tech- 
nique and design and would facilitate plans for future expansion. It 
was equipped to provide immediate service to 4,700 subscribers’ 
lines, with an ultimate capacity of 10,000 lines. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


A progressive modern telephone system called for the constant 
supply of new capital and the availability of specialised technique. 
The development of the areas in Portugal in which the company 
operated had not by any means reached saturation point, and their 
plans were ready for meeting further demands for expansion. The 
current expenditure programme, which. was now well forward, pro- 
vided for substantial extension to exchange equipment and consoli- 
dation of the company’s line and cable plant. 

The Portuguese Post Office had in preparation a comprehensive 
scheme for the reorganisation and modernisation of the Government 
trunk and local system, and it was pleasing to record that cordial 
co-operation existed between the Post Office service and the com- 
pany’s officials for the purpose of co-ordinating the future operation 
and development of the two systems on similar lines. 

The year under review had afforded further proof, if such were 
needed, of the sound financial position which Portugal continued to 
enjoy. The tenth successive Budget surplus had been achieved, and 
that fine record—unecqualled, he supposed, anywhere in the world 
during recent years—had put the country in possession of a substan- 
tial national reserve wherewith to pursue a progressive policy of 
development in public works and the rehabilitation of the country’s 
defences. During the year all existing restrictions on exchange and 
on the free circulation of capital had been removed. The company 
was indeed fortunate to have the scene of its operations in a country 
so stable and progressive as Portugal. 

The company preserved the most friendly relationship with the 
Government and public authorities, based on mutual understanding 
and confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


SOUTHERN AREAS ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The Right Hon. Viscount Elibank, presiding at the fifth ordinary 
general meeting of the Southern Areas Electric Corporation, 
Limited, held, on the 8th instant, in London, said that the board 
were able again to present accounts which show expansion, both 
of business and profits. The dividends receivable from all sub- 
sidiaries amount to £38,266, as compared with £33,038 in 1936. 
Owing to the fact that advances from the bank had been repaid in 
June, 1936, interest charges in 1937 were substantially reduced and 
the saving in interest became available for dividend. In the result 
the net profit for 1937 was £37,953, as compared with £26,501 for 
the previous year, a net increase of £11,452, which shareholders 
might agree was a not unsatisfactory improvement. 

The issued and paid-up share capital remains unaltered, but at 
December 31st £48,727 was owing to the bankers, this sum having 
been required to take up further shares in their subsidiary com- 
panies and for the acquisition of the Peacehaven Electric Light 
and Power Company, Limited, a small undertaking in Sussex. 

During the year the number of consumers connected was in- 
creased by nearly 11 per cent. and the units sold by 18 per cent., 
the latter figure being again considerably above the average for the 
country. The average price received per unit sold fell from 2.233d. to 
2.053d., a reduction of 0.18d. per unit. This reduction represented 
an advantage to consumers of £9,006, and as during 1936 our 
tariff reductions made in that year gave consumers an advantage 
of £6,360, tariff concessions in the two years 1936-37 amounted 
to £15,366. This figure demonstrated that the corporation had not 
been unmindful of the interests of its consumers, for the net result 
was that while output in units had increased by 18 per cent., the 
increase in revenue from sale of current was only 84 per cent. 

The balance of profits available for distribution was £37,953, to 
which was added the carry-forward from last year, making a total 
of £45,410. An interim dividend of 2 per cent., already paid, 
absorbed £11,752; the final dividend recommended of 3 per cent., 
making 5 per cent. for the year, compared with 44 per cent. paid 
last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





RIVER PLATE LOAN TRUST AND 
AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meeting of The River Plate 
Loan Trust and Agency Company, Limited, was held, on the 11th 
instant, at 52 Moorgate, London. 

Mr Walter W. Parish (the chairman) said that the profit and loss 
account showed a credit balance of £221,625 as compared with 
£199,012 in 1936. The directors recommended a final dividend of 
9 per cent. on the “A” shares, making 14 per cent. for the year, 
and 3 per cent. on the ‘‘ B” shares, making 4 per cent. for the year, 
both less income tax, distributions which compared with 13 per cent. 
and 34 per cent. in the preceding year. 

The increase in the past year’s revenue was to a great extent due 
to non-recurring factors. During the maintenance of the mortgage 
moratorium there were bound to be such items in their annual 
revenue, while investment income during 1937 benefited from the 
economic improvement in Argentina, which was reflected in im- 
proved distributions by the British railways in that country. 

The chance of any considerable development in the immediate 
future of mortgage business did not look very promising, but, taking 
a longer view, the gradual passing of large estates into the hands of 
smaller proprietors would lead in due course to demands for loans 
in, he believed, a growing volume. 

Having mentioned that the investments had a market value slightly 
above the book figure, the chairman went on to say that an abundant 
harvest and higher prices for cereals brought increased prosperity 
to Argentine in 1937; unfortunately, the outlook for the current 
harvest could not be said to be promising. It would be absurd not 
to realise that Argentine prosperity had had a setback, but if the 
tendency to spend without thought of financial return, and to be 
ultra-modern and up-to-date, even perhaps at the expense of time 
ahead, was kept in check, this slowing down in progress and de- 
velopment would be perhaps a blessing in disguise for a country 
which had at its disposal so much that the world annually had 
need of, and a partial harvest failure would have but a passing 
effect on such a country where the fruits of the earth were the main 
products. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES, LIMITED 
IMPROVEMENT IN SALES TOTAL 


The annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, 
Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, on the company’s premises, 
Howick Place, Westminster, S.W. 

Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(chairman and managing director), in the course of his speech said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, when I addressed you last year I finished 
my speech by reminding you—perhaps I should say warning you— 
that the year 1936—the year we were then dealing with—was 
abnormal in that it contained fifty-three trading weeks, whereas in 
the year 1937 we should only have fifty-two trading weeks. Notwith- 
standing this reduced trading period, we have more than maintained 
the gross profit earned in the longer year, though the net profit is 
down by a little over £9,000. No less than £8,838 of this reduction 
is accounted for under the heading of rates and taxes. 

Moreover, a full year’s contribution to the Employees’ Retiring 
Allowance Fund was borne for the first time, and this, with the 
Coronation bonus, added a further £8,000 to our working costs. 
Without these additional expenses, amounting to nearly £17,000— 
one of which is non-recurring—we should have again shown an in- 
creased net profit, which, with the shorter trading period at our 
disposal, would have been a better result than I encouraged you to 
look for when I addressed you last year. 


STAGGERING TAXATION 


Sales were very good during the first half of the year, but, except 
for an excellent Christmas trade, they were disappointing during the 
latter six months. For the whole year they showed a slight relative 
improvement, a gratifying fact in view of the increase in income tax 
and the corresponding reduction in private incomes. 

For there is no good closing our eyes to the fact that the stagger- 
ing taxation of the present day, unavoidable as it may be, must 
have a great effect on the spending power of our clientele, and I am 
afraid this must be reflected eventually in our sales. You will re- 
member that at our last meeting we were considerably worried 
about the National Defence Contribution—a new tax which had 
been sprung upon us. We hoped for modifications, and, fortunately, 
they came. Nevertheless, this tax has cost us about £6,000 for the 
ten months and will cost us more for the full year. This, of course, 
means so much less money at our disposal to distribute. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


There remains for distribution a sum of £271,387 10s., after 
adding £124,870 14s. 1d.—namely, the amount brought forward 
from last year—and deducting £34,166 13s. 4d. already paid as 
interim dividend. I told you last year that in regard to the 3d. 
bonus recommended for payment in addition to the 12} per cent. 
dividend, it was a completely open question as to whether it could 
be repeated and that this must depend on the results and circum- 
stances of future years. 

In spite of the extra expenses entailed and the consequent decline 
in our net profit the fact remains that we still had a good year, 
and your board, after careful consideration, came to the conclusion 
that in all the circumstances they would be justified in again 
recommending payment of the bonus on the present occasion, and 
we therefore propose to ask you to allocate £88,833 6s. 8d. to provide 
a final dividend of 10d. per share plus a bonus of 3d., which, with 
the interim dividend of 5d., will make a total dividend for the year 
of 1s. 6d. per share, or 15 per cent. 

Since the slump period of 1932 our profits have gradually risen 
year by year from £120,756 to £180,000. That could not have been 


brought about without the economies I have mentioned and the 
closest attention to the details of management. I have referred on 
previous occasions to the plans which your board had for improving 
and bringing up to date your premises. 

Our chief objectives are to get all the food departments together 
on the ground floor of this building in which we are now assembled ; 
all our soft furnishings together on the first floor ; all our sports 
goods on the second floor of the Victoria Street premises; to provide 
more room for women’s wear, and to give easy access to all parts 
of our establishment. These plans were launched three years ago, 
and a great deal of work has already been done to give effect to 
them. We are now about to embark on what is perhaps our biggest 
undertaking—the demolition and rebuilding of our Howick Place 
premises. When this work is completed the result will be a very 
up-to-date stores. 

We have got a sound balance sheet, good reserves, an establish- 
ment which is getting more and more up-to-date every year, both 
in its structure and the services it provides, and it only requires 
the continuance of ever-increasing development of your goodwill 
to ensure the maintenance and progress of its prosperity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NIRMALA (JAVA) PLANTATIONS AND 
LANDS COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 2} PER CENT. 

The annual ordinary general meeting of the Nirmala (Java) Planta- 
tions and Lands Company, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, 
at The Rubber Growers’ Association, 19 Fenchurch Street, London, 
Mr Walter Hilliers, chairman of the company, presiding. 

The representatives of the secretaries (Messrs Rowley, Davies and 
Company, Limited) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—All our five estates are reported 
upon favourably as to their upkeep and general condition, aad we 
consider that our costs do not compare unfavourably with those 
current elsewhere. 

As you know, rubber has during the year given us all a series of 
surprises and a continuous reduction in values was the order of the 
day. Last year I referred to circumstances by which we think we 
ought to be guided in considering forward sales, and events have 
shown this to have been justified. We were thus enabled to realise 
a satisfactory average selling price for the year, and, of course, we 
can look forward to similar benefits as regards the current year and 
also in 1939. 

As regards tea, we had to contend with certain unfavourable con- 
ditions, namely, that part of our estate licences had to be used at the 
end of the previous year and other licences were purchased, as it did 
not appear to be in the interests of the company to curtail production 
in view of the new period of restriction and of any possibility of a 
higher assessment, to which we think we are justly entitled. As a 
consequence also, a rather large proportion of the crop had to be 
sold locally at nominal prices. 

Referring to the accounts, these, as you know, now show the effect 
of the reduction of capital, and full particulars are embodied in the 
report. The preference dividends have now been brought up to date, 
all arrears and the dividend to December 31st last having been paid. 

As you will see from the resolution which I shall put before you, 
it is proposed that a dividend of 24 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
be paid, and the directors have also resolved to pay a similar per- 
centage by way of interim for the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








Kern Oil Company, Ltd.—The total 
production during February amounted to 
136,220 barrels, or approximately 19,460 
tons. The total output during March 
amounted to 160,241 barrels, or approxi- 
mately 22,892 tons. 


Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
Total output, week to April 2, 1938, 972,950 
barrels. 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd.—Output for March, 
259,922 barrels; deliveries for March, 
including purchased oil, 303,561 barrels; 
output for week ended April 2, 61,331 
barrels. Output for week ended April 9th, 
58,199 barrels. 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Attock Oil Company, Ltd.—Output 
for March, 38,482 barrels. 


Lobitos Ojilfields, Ltd.—Output of the 
Peruvian Company for March 29,953 tons. 


Phenix Oil and Transport Com- 
pany, Ltd.—The gross production of 
crude oil of the Phenix Group for March 
was 64,513 tons. 

Trinidad Consolidated Oilfields, Ltd. 
—Output for March 65,435 barrels, an 
increase of 3,305 barrels, or over 5 per cent. 
above the output for February. 

Anglo - Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Output for March 23,686 tons. 


Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. — Oil 
produced during March, 42,798 tons; oil 


purchased during March from _ other 


companies, 76,107 tons. 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Total output for March, 63,080 barrels ; 
shipments for March, 35,082 barrels, 
Total output week ended April 2, 1938: 
14,182 barrels. Output for week ended 
April 9th, 14,552 barrels. 


The British Burmah Petroleum 
Company, Ltd.—Output of crude oil, 
40,203 barrels for March, 1938. 


Tampico Oil, Ltd.—The total output 
from the company’s properties in Mexico 
during March was 13,379 barrels, in respect 
of which the royalty due to Tampico Oil, 
Ltd., was 1,004 barrels, 
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GREATER LONDON : Population and Industries 


The following charts illustrate recent movements in Greater London’s population and industries, which are especially interesting in 
view of the Royal Commission on Population Distribution now sitting. The upper panel shows a fall in the population of the twelve central 
boroughs and, less marked, in the rest of the London County Council area, counterbalanced, however, by a rapid expansion in Outer London 
(the area between the L.C.C. boundaries and those of the Metropolitan Police District). The lower panel contrasts the industries and occupa- 
tions of Greater London with those of the whole of Great Britain. The figures of insured persons were specially prepared by the Ministry 
of Labour for the L.C.C. ; and have been taken from London Statistics (volumes 39 and 40). 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 9 days ended April 9, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £18,771,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £26,824,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April 1 last is 
£8,053,000, against £ 10,860,000 for a 10-day 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY &ND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 

















Revenue 
10 days 9 days 
ended ended 
April 10, | April 9, 
1937 1938 
wens — — ain 
OrpINaRY REVENUE 
ES ok. conkcesovesdedaens 6,959 6,391 
III. ccctepipnominmenneiiay 1,330 1,860 
Estate, etc., duties ............ 2,680 1,870 
ns ecanhewiail 110 cals 
Nat. ence Contribution oes 220 
Other Inland Rev. duties ... | 30 30 
| 
Total Inland Revenue......... } 11,109 10,371 
I elo) ceceenaieeanbe 6,650 5,500 
BBBCIS ..0...ccccccccesccccccccoses 1,600 | 1,200 
Total Customs and Excise .. 8,250 6,700 
asso ln 1,374 1,450 
Post Office (net receipt) ...... 850 100 
Receipts from Sundry Loans | 54 58 
Miscellaneous receipts ....... 34 | 92 
! 
Total Ordinary revenue...... | 21,671 18,771 
SeELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
Post Office and Broadcasting* 1,000 | 1,400 
Te eat wees | 22,671 | 20,171 
iin cident 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
Payments 
(é thousands) 
Expenditure aiiiaiiiaas 
10 days 9 days 
ended ended 
April 10, | April 9, 
1937 1938 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE | 
Interest and Management of | 
the National Debt ......... 18,022 18,047 
Other Consolidated Fund | 
PE cn cecutastincsessoncsce 258 | 277 
ne 18,280 | 18,324 
Total Supply Servicest ...... 14,250 8,500 
Total Ordinary expenditure | 32,530 | 26,824 
New Sinking Fund (1928)... | 230 | 235 
| 
SeLF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE | 
Post Office and Broadcasting 
PEE ne bhasedissanctscannece 1,000 | 1,400 
WR ccncncsnccticnotninnte 33,760 28,459 
* Revenue penmiend to meet gupendisuse. + Ex- 


cluding Post Office and Broadcasting. 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£159,109 to £2,523,086, the other opera- 
tions for the period (as ‘shown in the next 
column, but excluding £235,000 issued to 
sinking funds), rai the gross National 
Debt by £8,448,000 to about £8,154 
millions. 


CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net incr. In Dest Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 


9 DAYS’ 








Bk. of Adv. 5,000 | Treasury Bills... 11,697 

Publ Dept. Adv.... 17,485 | Nat. Savings. Certs. 350 

Land Settl. (Fac.) Tithe Act issues.. 950 
iscicsssacteaare P. O. and Teleg. 

(Money) Act . 550 

N. Atlantic Ship. 500 

22,495 14,047 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to April 9, 1938, are shown 
below :— 


(£ thousands) 





Ordinary Exp. ... 26,824 |; Ordinary Rev....... 18,771 
Inc. in blees. ... 159 | Gross borrg. 8,447 
5S 
New S.F. 235 
Net borrowing ... 8,212 
26,983 26,983 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| Treasury Ways and | 
Bills Means 
| Advances § Total Float 
sinhiaieacaneieamemciielinneniaiaag > “10at- 
Date | | | Bank oo jing 
Ten- | -r,,, | Public of | Debt A#s¢t 
der | P Depts. Eng- | 
1937 | — | tend 
~ Mar. 31 674 -6* ars | «ce [ORB*Ei ...* 
Apr. 10 500-0 /186°5) 26-0 ee =| 712-4!) 212-5 
Dec. 31 889:7° | 39-4) 55°7 984:9, ...* 
1938 | 
Jan. 22 | 597-0 301-0, 28-1) ... 926-2 329-1 
» 29 | 587-0 292-3) 31:6; ... |910°9, 323-9 
Feb. 5 | 572-0 281°7| 33°6| ... 887:3 315-3 
» 12 |557-0 276-9) 31-9 -» | 865-8 308-8 
» 19 | 542-0 275-5) 31:3 | eee |/848°8 306°8 
» 26 |532-0 273-1| 39:2| ... |844-3| 312°3 
Mar. 5 |522:0 282-4; 39-8| ... |844:2) 322-2 
» 12 | 517-0 283-8) 38-9 | ° | 839°8 322-7 
» 19 '512-0 288-5 35-6) |} 836-1) 324-1 
» 31} 828-7* 13-1 ooo 1081-8)...” 
Apr. 9 |512-0:304-9| 30°6 | 5-0 | 852:5 ° 335-5 


ee 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


{ 
Per 


Amount 
— —+—la i 
pas. of | Race at 
ender | Applied! | | mini- 
| Coenee tor |Allosted, wd | nee 
Rate 
4937, | As is d . time 
Apr. 9) 40:0 | 75-3 40-0 1010-27 36 
Dec. 24; 50°0 | 68°4 | 50°0 12 0-64 74 
» 2 50-0 | 80°5 50-0 10 11:59 47 
1938 | | 
Jan. 28 30:0 | 86-5 30:0 10 0-80 18 
Feb. 4, 30°0 | 88-4 | 30-0 10 0-98 18 
» 21!) 30:0 | 87-7 30-0 10 0-89 18 
» 18 | 35°0 | 86°6 | 35:0 10 1:04 23 
» 25) 40-0 | 92-0 40:0 10 1:39 33 
Mar. 4); 45:0 97°8 | 45°0 10 0-94 30 
» IL | 45-0 | 92-1 | 45-0 110 1-35 36 
2 18 50:0 82-3 | 50-0 10 1-54 54 
90 25 50-0 | 84°6 50-0 | 9 11-31 55 
Apr. 1 50:0 | 77:0 50.0 10 3°24 Ti 
50-0 | 85-2 | 50°0 10 2°65 56 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at ——* option. When normal 
length t. 92 days, bills a. for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no maturities. When 
normal | is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bi Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, nome “those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day b 

On fe "ath, applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday of the following 
week were accepted as to about 56 per cent. of the 
amount applied for. Applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. £45-0 millions of Treasury 
bills are being offered on April 14th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | yemese 
| rice 

12 weeks to: £ 
Mar. 27, 1937¢! 8,647,289 | 6,485,467 
Mar. 26, 1938 | 8,398,114 | 6,298,585 
Week to: Mar. 27, 1937 | 562,411 421,808 
625,278 468,958 
600,811 450, 608 


Mar. 19, 1938 | ; 
Mar. 26, 1938 y 
' ieratlleuntinsiicins 


t After adjustments. Net Exchequer receipts, 12 
days to March 31, 1938: Dr. 950,000 


| 


i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
j 
| 





OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Portugal appeared in The Economist of February 5; 
Danzig and Lithuania, of March 26; Egypt, 
Estonia, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece 
and South Africa, of April 2; International Settle- 
ments, U.S. Federal Reserve Banks, New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, France, Australia, India, 
anon, Belgium and New Zealand, of 
pril 9. 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


| Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
1, 2, 23, 30, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
LABMA, SOUP o.cccccccece | 9,366, 8,933 8,805 8,771 
Investments ............ 12,907 12,298 12,107 12,039 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 5,173 5,627) 5,773 5,755 
Due from domestic bks. 
LIABILITIES 1,886 2,039 1,945 1,898 
Deposits : demand (ad- 
Re & ee 15,126) 14,381 14,301 14,268 
etter e coecanie 5,144 5,260 5,231) 5,218 
U.S. Government... | 353 673 697 696 
_ Inter-bank emnnesssocce 5,915 5,752, 5,539 5,438 


t In this item, comparison between May 20, 1937, 
onwards and preceding weeks is affected by a revision 
of the statement. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
{| Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
es 7; 31, 7, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938ft 1938 

i ae ia ails 67:7. 70°8 70°8 70°8 
Of which depstd. abroad) 18:9 20°3 20:3; 20:3 
Res .in foreign currencs. 5‘8 5:4 5-2 5:3 
Bills of exchange and 

ae: 4728 -9.5371-2 5901-8 5520°1 
Silver and other coin... | 225-8 152:0 152-4 181-0 
SIND cuscshenonccbes 31-9, 43:3, 63:3 47°6 
Investments .......00+0+ 456°5) 394°5 392-8 411°1 
SIIED sbcnesconcns 762-6 850-1 1236-0 1359:°8 

LIABILITIES | | | 

ID ni Rin acaneseiin 493:0 493:0 514°4 514°4 
Notes in circulation ... |4646- 1 5086-15621-65476°3 
Other daily maturing 

obligations ............ | 815°6 811-0 1323-3 1245-1 
Other liabilities ......... 174°6 347-1) 213:0 209°9 
Cover of note circulatn, |1+58%%'1-499)'1°35% 1-39% 


t First return showing effects of incorporation 
with Austria. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


| Mar. | Feb. | Feb. ; Mar. 
15, 15, 28, 15, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold at home .......... 1,224 | 1,336 | 1,336 | 1,331 
Gold abroad & foreign | 
I vcctcsecesnces |} 315 67 | 63 | 53 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | 
SE -cccnsieeneomabnaas 119; 119 119 | 119 
Treasury bonds ...... 399 398 398 | 398 
LIABILITIES 
DD scshsceissbainainetes | 1,137 | 1,149 | 1,166 | 1,158 
Government deposits 115 101 125 121 
Bank deposits ......... 403 370 360 | 348 
Certs. of participation | | | 
in Treasury bonds 399 | 292) 283 283 
Gold and for. exch. to | | | | 
_ note and sight liabs. 92-8%,'86°4% 84:5% 84: 8% 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
{| Mar. | Mar.{ Mar. | Mar. 
2 Fe 30, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... | 210°0 201°7 207:9 206:1 
Gold coinand bullion | 187:9 180:0' 180°4 180-6 
INE: icninsnieuanens 152-8 172°8 173-2) 173°6 
LIABILITIES | | | | 
Note circulation ...... 126:0 149-9 148-8 148:8 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 36°8 20:2) 25:7 24:0 
Chartered banks 194°3) 192-0 194-0) 195-3 


Reserves to notes and 


__ deposit liabilities ... 58 6% 55-3% 56 0% 55:°6% 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million Kronor 








Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr 
7 | © | 31, |] % 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve ....... sesee 461-8 473-4 494-1) 501-2 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 28:9) 17-1, 21-1) 26:1 
Foreign | 25:2) 47-1) 50-6 45-0 
Gold abroad not in gold 
FESETVE ....00.000. cove 69-4| 89-7) 80:8 74-2 
—— with foreign 
OI la saslay | 267:8| 200-7) 242-0) 240-6 
Baie payabts 2 Sweden | 11-4) 11-4] 12-6] 12-4 
Bills payable abroad ... | 547-3) 653-1) 573-1) 573-1 
ES eee |} 21:5) 20-5) 21-1) 20-6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 800-0) 883-2) 965-3) 901-1 
Deposits : Government| 125-1} 295-4) 268-7) 269-4 
Com. banks | 655-9) 498-9 434-3) 498-0 
Other ...... | 14 6:2} 7:6 6-9 
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BANK OF FINLAND NATIONAL BANK OF BANK OF NORWAY 
Million F. Marks _CZECHOSLOVAKIA. —RMillion Cz. Kr. Million kroner 
seomemamtsieinntnecnataess ¥ | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. iecithianie cnet 
| Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | St 28, | 23, 31, | Mar. Feb. Mar. | Mar. 
A | 23, 23, | 15, 23, ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 31, 28, 22, 31, 
Gold seenrve .. 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 o— steve eeessasonnens | 2,583 | 2,649 | 2,657 {3068 ‘ ASSETS _ | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
savepeceosen alance abroad an | oin and bullion (gold | 
Cesena in gold | a. oa : 6 —'s —< foreign cusencies . | 146 528 | 514/| 508 reserve) eee ee | 118-8 133-9 134-0 134-0 
eocceececscsoos Ue" . Discounts and advances 2,248 | 1,606 | 1,953 | 2,342 Bal. abroad & for. bills 85-0 199-7 192-7, 191-6 
Peseigs cemenpensente 1784. 32240 62300 -3 2301 -6 State notes debt ...... | 2,018 — | 2,007 {2,007 | Funds provisionally in 
In} biti at etc. ...... | 94-7) 58-2) 59-0 63-4 LIABILITIES | gold, not in gold res. 96:2 44:9 64:8 648 
s and home loans /1100-8/1312: 7/1362-31411-1 | Bank notes in circulatn. | 5,949 6, 078 | 6,048 | 6,997 Norwegian and foreign 
a bonds) 411-8] 444-3) 443-7/ 446-3 | Deposits ...........+.. | 464 | 347| 776| 157 Govt. securities ... | 67:8 110-2 109-7) 110°8 
er 7 — | Discounts and loans... | 173-8 96-6 97-4) 101-0 
Notes in circulation ... $52°3 2047 8/2211 -8'2217-7 NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK LIABILITIES j 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 526-9! 642-9) 489-3) 454-0 Million k Notes in circulation ... | 409-7) 418-3) 417-4) 430-4 
Other | 580-3) 753- 2 837-3) 929-6 iui0n Kroner Deposits at sight ...... 90-0} 133-1} 149-7) 142-2 
Ordinary cover to sight | eam as M iT was eT 
~ Hiabilities —.........0+: 75°7% 78-4%,'77-0% 76-5% | Wk ak dk. 
= > | > | as | > 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 BANK OF POLAND 
NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA Gold coin and bullion | 117-9, 117-8 117-8 117-7 nae ' 
“11s : Foreign bills alances; 16:5) 83-3) 88-1; 75-9 illion zlot 
Million lei a securities | ‘ - ania y Mas 
—— -——- Pp 3 ete SD. kancctcesass | 246- 4 227-3| 229-8 262: Mar. Feb. | Mar. Aar. 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Emergency fund ...... 117-5, 102-0} 102-0 92-8 3,| m| | 31, 
nai | ote | bse | bye | 12% | Advances to Treasury | 46-6, 20-7) 3-7 12-8 ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 16,586 16,586 16,602 16,602 LIABILITIES | Gold oo oneeee eens seseees e's Sr) oe) Se 
Clearing and other for. | * ae eee | Notes in circulation ... | 378-0) 386-1) 391-2) 399-3 | For. exch. and balances | 35°4 26:5 20:1 18-4 
“ exchange | | 2,577) 2,541) 2,496) 2,401 | DEPOSits .....--seeeeees | 35°6| 69:0) 50:2) 56-1 Bills discounted ...... 602-1) 570-0 592-8) 606-0 
Commercial bills ...... | 6131) 6175) 6311, 6275 | Foreign liabilities ...... | 32-7| 4-0) 3-5) 2-1 | Loansagainst securities; 35:3 29-5 33-6 24-0 
ar sseoee | G5 , oe > : gear Treas. bonds discnted. 26 10:4 45°35} 41:2 
Agric. & urban advncs. | 1,983) 1,980) 1,977) 1,989 AN st): s 135-0 126-4 128-0 127-4 
Treasury bills issued | | BANK OF JAP . a anorees socene - = 
enn een. on -_ ay So on | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. Notes in circulation ... | 999-6 1015-9 1062-3 1106-8 
Treasury 5.607, 5 607) 5.607 5.607 | 20, | 19, | 12, | 19, Sight liabilities : 
Secs. and participatns. | 1,195) 1,203| 1,203! 1.203 ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 (a) Government ... 0-8 58-3 42:3 28:1 
* “LIABILITIES r ee. eee , Coin and a, ~~) 545°5| 801-0) 801-0; 801-0 Ce SNE ‘Sencescesase | 253-6 248-6 266:7 202-2 
J a sale : ther *9) 8-3) 32: 3° a a ie 
a sight lekilicee’.” sane gel! oan ae | Discounts and otraanes | 808.7 519.4 512.7 510-8 
Long-term liabilities... | 2,701) 2,835| 2,675, 2,716 | Government bonds ... | 494-11229-31064-4 1029-1 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
| Agencies’ accounts ... | 110-7) 125-6 118-6) 128°3 ad is 
me L santa sraas 31 . Million francs 
Jotes issued ............ 11355 -3|1684-7/1680-4.1700- ‘iatinsiateisetiteriiaiiabiaiiiedl ™ 
BANK OF LATVIA | Deposits: Government} 345-4, 687-6) 503-6 483-6 Apr. Mar. Mar. | Apr. 
Million lats Other ...... 58-7| 81-1} 95-0 74-0 7; 7, a i 
. . ae : ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins ne ta 2718-0 2889-8 2885 -2 2883-5 
29, 28, 21, 28, oe soil — Of which held abroad | 629:7 923-8 982-3 1005-5 
Z ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. Foreign exchange ...... 15-5 490-8 486°8 486-3 
Gold coin and bullion | 77-44! 77-56) 77°56 77:57 10, -—) -! = Discounts, etc. ......... | 14:6 7-6 9-3 8-9 
SVEL COM occ cccvecceccse 15-21, 13°93) 13°86, 13-81 ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 Advances. ee] | 37-4| 22-4 22-7) 22-7 
Foreign currency ...... 39°59' 44°41) 46°42 47°48 | Gold and silver......... 125- 31) 135 -82|136-66 136-76 Securities ........ccesese | 17-9| 28-5 27-9' 27-9 
Treas. notes and change! 7:33 7°46) 7°53) 7-61 Discounts, advances & | LIABILITIES | 
Short-term bills......... 49°74 46°38 46°94 47°48 | other investments... | 83- 72| 78°65) 76°17) 75°69 Notes in circulation ... 1356-0 1454-7 1538-6 1508-5 
Loans against securities | 68-29) 81:21) 80:39) 80°67 | Foreign bills ............ | 2:44) 2-65) 1-74 1-37 WIRE Scacnedescohens 1427-9 1981-2 1896-3 1914-8 
LIABILITIES | QCRRRT BROCE. ccccccccce 62°23) 66: m 69-48, 69°16 . 
Notes in circulation ... | 48:61 66°49 65°53 66°71 LIABILITIES N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
Deposits & currnt. accs, 134°57,121-71)121-38 121-24 Notes in circulation .,, |194- 86. 188 - 58| 187-89|192-17 included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 


Government accounts 66°28) 69-68, 72:45 72-40 | Deposits and bills +» | 64-97; 80- 35| 80-59; 75-46 538,583,653 fcs. 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


(000’s omitted) 


| 


eet a ere” oe Te 
National | weysaas 
. Bias es: i . 7 a West- | Williams 
Average Weekly Balance Barclays — District Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins Midland National) Provin- | aelmeees Williams Aggre- 
March, 1938 Bank ante Bank § Mills Bank | Bank Bank Bank | cial Bank Bank aan 
om | Limited ©: Limited, and Co.| Limited | Limited Limited | Limited| Bank Li d| Li d & 
Limited | imite imite 
Ps, | 4 : | ae! | ai 
; | | | | | | | : 
Assets tenet ere i> we ee oe ae Se ee | f I 
Cein, Bank Notes and | | 
| | 


Balances with the Bank | 
ieee 48,618 | 1,974 7,825 | 3,225 | 39,040 | 9,120 | 60,542} 3,350 | 31,351 | 35,435 | 3,679 | 244,159 

Balances with and Cheques | | | 
in course of collection on | | | | 
other Banks in Great 


4 


Britain and Ireland ...... | 9,946 678 | 2,341 1,866 | 10,101 2,811 | 13,081 | 264 7,232 9,247 | 1,548 59,115 
Items in Transit ............ | ess hii tie ei ioe 3,861 | 667 eo. a Re te 4.528 
Money at Call and Short | | 

a 25,172 | 2,235 | 7,080 | 6,256 | 25,426 | 5,665 | 24,387/| 4,178 | 19,802 | 24,364] 5,788 | 150,353 
Bills Discounted .........6++ 42,569 | 1,129 | 3,398 644 | 34,241 | 1,999 | 73,223 1,505 30,496 | 48,880 77 | 238,561 
InvestMe;nts .......ccccccccess 99,259 | 8,877 29,602 | 10,200 | 110,442 | 30,958 | 122,413 | 14,317 84,110 | 112,311 | 11,496 | 633,985 
Advances to Customers and | 

other Accounts ......... 199,892 | 10,535 | 30,977 | 10,686 | 174,973 | 44,038 | 212,666 | 17,061 | 147,230 | 132,412 | 14,739 | 995,209 
Liabilities of Customers for | 

Acceptances, Endorse- 

ES, GU Sacescensisress | 8,812 869 | 8,947 | 3,142 | 31,112 | 8,486 19,865 269 9,123 | 19,746 1,672 | 112,043 
Bank Premises Account ... | 7;378 | 412 1,580 740 | 7,525 2,683 9,727 | 657 7,298 5,129 1,070 44,199 
Investments in Affiliated | | | 

Banks and Subsidiary | . 

COMPANIES ceveccccccccese | 6,981 | 3,525 | | 874 2.514 2.993 87 


Ratio of Cash to Current, | | | 
Deposit and other Ac- | | 
j 





GE  cksncovcsxacncvavcess | Saeee 8:28 | 10:18 | 10:16 | 10-17 10-10 12:2 8:97 10-05 10-06 10-18 10-83 
LIABILITIES | - 7 # 

Capital Paid up ............ | 15,858 | 1,000 2,976 | 1,060 | 15,810) 4,160 | 15,155 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,193 
Reserve Fund ........ cuekhen 10,750 | 1,000 | 2,976 530 9,500 3,500 12,407 1,140 8,500 9,320 800 60,423 
C t, Deposit and other | 

‘ieee ee | 413,207 23,840 76,851 | 31,737 | 383,817 90,261 | 496,351 | 37,330 312,054 | 352,118 | 36,122 2,253,688 
Acceptances, Endorsements, : | 7 

= ps aiek daksahibekenca sed | 8,812 | 869) 8,947 3,142 | 31,112 8,486 | 19,865 | 269 | 9,123 | 19,746 | 1,672 | 112,043 
Notes in Circulation ...... aig TY aes. ET wee | | 7 20 | | 1,362 | ose | 13 Joss 1,402 
Reduction of Bank Premises | 

PE. casesvactass iadswe | | 290 | | 290 








———-_- -—-—_—_—_—_—_——-S————_-- 





| 448,627 26,709 | 91,750 | 36,759 | 440,246 | 106,427 | 543,778 | 41,601 | 339,156 | 390,517 | 40,469 (2,506,039 
| i | ! 
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BANK CLEARINGS EXCHANGE RATES 


PROVINCIAL LONDON—SPOT 
({£ thousands) (a) Active Exchanges 
ee ee 1 (Range of the day’s business) 


| | — pateeannaieints 
‘4 | Week ended Aggregate from | | | | ) 
Month of March Saturday January 1 to | Par of Apr. 7, | Apr. 8, | Apr. 9, | Apr. 11, | Apr. 12, | Apr. 13, 
































| ee ee ee —_ . | London on a? | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
| { | | 
| | Change Apr. 10, Apr. 9,| Apr. 10, Apr. 9, ' } - 
| 1937 | 1938 | t 1937 1938 | 0937 1938 | New York, $... | $4°8623 4-96- 4:96lg— |4:96lg— (4:96lq— |4°97lg— [4°975g- 
| | 9612 7) 1p 9753 19 98 
—- — | — 7 ne - | Montreal, $... | 4°8623 4:-99-  |4-99lq~ |4:99lg— |4°993g~ |4-9973- hot 
No. of working | peri | is 9912 1g 5g 5:00l2) 5-005 0054 
3 ‘ = = = Lom — |1577g- 
days : | 2 | a | % | 6 6 | 84 85 | Paris, Fr....... | 124-21 |160- _— 1615, 16054 159 |1601g 8 
| aks 162! 234 162 16114 1l4 873 
BIRMINGHAM 11,321 | 10,583 _—13-5 | 2,040 2,071 | 41,584 36,738 | Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 29-46-49 29-47-49 29-47-51 ote 29 49-54 29 52-57 
BRADFORD 579 3,593 - 067 880 ,275 2,502 | . : 2 ' t 
BRISTOL ...... Sara 5013 5-0 280 1,271 18,634 18,729 | Milan, L....... | 92-461 | 94%16~716'94%16—Bq [9414~716 [9814-8 | S4Tre- tie Me 
encase 4,017 | 3,977 — 8-1 918 854) 13,807 13301 | goin eg | on enebies sah delet “ain. \ek ante. at aie tani.) hai 
Sn, | 4840 | 4341 |—16-9| 748 871 | 16,259 15,638 | “UNI Er .. | a ee ee ee a a) es 
LEICESTER ... 3,325 | 3,309 — 7°8 668 691 11,467 10,809 * ~— = a 
LIVERPOOL |... | 35,802 | 24,799 |—35-9 | 7,061 | 5,371 | 109,956 | 80,394 | Athens.Dr....| 375, | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | sts blo 
MANCHESTER | 50,681 | 43,958 —19-6 10,580 9,613 | 165,411 146,494 Satin a. | re gh Pg ee Fe eM te ne Et em ae rt oto -314b 
NEWCASTLE 6,296 | 6,865 1-0) 1,174) 1,411 | 21,044 | 23,605 | eiaeek” 20°43 12-36-38 12-35-38 12-35-38 1235-38 12 -36-39,12° 54 
NOTTINGHAM | _2,291 2,323 |— 6-2 479 497 | 7,936 7,954 | - ae 
aman . . or 2 Marks (c) 49-54 49-54 48)0~531lo 4810-5310 4810-531p 4810-53 la 
"FIFE . 2 2 é 
SHEFFIELD ...| 4,960 4,857 — 9-4) 1,021 1,106! 16,832 17,851 Br. India Rup. | $18d. | 185s9—532| 18552550 1853-55, 1883557 18lie—ig | 18-181g 
Total: 11 Towns | 133,586 114,518 —20-5 | 27,136 24,636 439,205 384,015 cet ‘ast i’ 6h er a. ie = 
DUBLIN ......... ie oll Gane v | 6,192 | 7,105 | 88,848¢ 92,046¢ | pio ag £5-a00d| 2 ate aid ete 2tbete| aibete| aiseee the 
y : : — | ‘ : ( 19-87— 19°-70- 19°70- 19-70- |19°55 19-40- 
+ Based on average working day. + 15 full weeks. B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45< 98g 90g 80g 85g 80g 60g 
? L (| 16°12h | 16°12h 16°12h | 16°12h | 16°12h | 16 12h 
as _ | Valparaiso, $.. | 40 125e¢ (1) | 125e(/) | 125e(/) | 125e (2) | 125e(1) | 125e(/) 
MONEY RATES | M’video, $ ... | t51d. | 19-20 | 19-20 1919-201p 1919-2019 1912-2019|1912—20l2 
| Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 (201o- 2019— 201)- 2019— 2012- 20 
LONDON 2110(D}  21e(), 20101) 21a 21 lol 211of f 
ae —— ~ ee ’ . Mexico, Pes... Pen a. to as ea Un a es d oe 
9 | ania, Pes.... | 724° 66d. 2354- 2354- 2354- 2354- 2354-4530 ' 2354-4952 
Age. 6. age. & Age, 0 io ewe’ be Moscow, Rbls. 26 «291 0— |26 - 3054— 26+ 3012— 26-3112 |!26-323g— 26 3654- 
z 5 ae Ole 31 3054 3214 33 375g 
7 - ; ~ | Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. tPence per unit 
Bank rate (changed % % sie 1 Ss ™ | % | of local currency. ¢ Par 8-235132 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934, 
from 212% June 30, | | | | (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
Ne Pail 212i 2 | 2 2 2 2 “export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate tor 
Market rates of discount | | importers, (@) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts) 1739 17xp | 179 17x09 1739 1739 L739 ot Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 
3 months’ do. ...... 173; 17z9 1739 3 1739 7 1739 
4 months’ do. ...... 1739-916 |1 739-916 |1730-916 | 1732-9) 6)17 30-416 | 1752-916 1730-916 
6 months’ do. |... %6-58 | %6-52 | %6-58 | Mee | M658 | M658 | *ie—bg (b) Other Exchanges 
Discount Treasury Bills | iene 7 — 
2 months’ ............ | Ip=2?gp | 1-173 | 1p~27g9 | 1p-173 | 19-1730 | 1p—17gp | 1p-1739 | ; 
POI | wassectovens |} Ip—17z9 | lp—17z9 | Lp-17g9 | lo-1739 | 1pg-17g9 | lg—liay | lo-17 39 | Par o . 
Loans—Day-to-day ... wt ae Li | ie 2 i-1 lp-1 lo—] London on | Exch, | a ha. i Age. 5% { 
a | Ip-l | Ink Ip-1 | 1-1 Ip-1 | 1p-1 lo-1 |} peg } 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lo ie  +-—ap | dy lo {| lo | ly | | | 
Discount houses at call | 1 | 2 | % | 2e lg lp 12 } 
eee 34 3q | 5 34 4 &% | & | | 
s | | | Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 | 2255-612 | 2258-612 | 2253-610 
. : : iain le 2.091 80—140()) 80-140(/) 80-140(14 
Comparison with previous weeks | Madrid, Pt........+-s0000 25 2212 { 77j 77) 77) 
- - —_—— - Lisbon, Se csiienaniin | 110 110-1103g | 110-1105, 110-1103, 
| . Be. Re insscscsevescoces 34°58! Nominal | Nominal Nominal 
Bank Bills Trade Bills ices > ” ar 3 ; 
| | SE RU. cacaeeses 27°82 2479-55, 2473-5 24/ 3-552 
Short | _ —_—_|—— | Prague, Ke. sso. cece | B1G410§ | M42lg—5g | 1425g-143 | 1425-143 
_ i | SN METS: Gecasenennes 5:00 =| ig—5 ig 2614—5 
| 3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months) 3Months 4 Months 6 Months a anne =o 6] (See oete se | aeie-se 
ss e .. Riga, Lat. rg 25-2212 248-554 | 2454~53y | -2454~55g 
| | { ucharest, Lei .......++ 813-8 665-90 665-90 | 665-90 
1938 % | % % | % % % % ie : > 620* 620* 620* 
Mar.17... | 12-1 17g9 | 17 30~Si6 916-5 2-212 | 2lq-2l2 | 212-3 Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 { 625k 625k 625k 
o» 24... |1e-1 | 1%. | :1732-F16 16 2-219 | 214-212 | 212-3 | Belgrade, Din. ......... 276-32 212-222 | 212-22 | 212-22 
99 Sh... | tek | 732 |_|: 1732-S1¢ %6 2-212 214-212 212-3 AL Tilonncuensentoneee 48 66 29-30 29-30 29-30 
Apr. 7... | lo-l 1732 | -1732-%6 | Mee | 2-2l2 | 2le-2l2 | 212-3 SREING IIR y Sehcnncsisnienes 673-66 390-420 | 390-420 390-420 
»» 13... [lok | = 1% 1732-916 916-58 2-212 | 214-212 | 212-3 | Tallinn, E. Kr. ........ 18-159 1734-1854 | 1734-1834 1754-1854 
. | | nee _ cevccveseosooes 18-159 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 19: 85-95 
” a stockholm, Kr. .......+. 18-159 19: 35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
NEW YORK Copenhagen, ts debts | 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 
* . . ‘ s 7 - : Alexandria, Pst. .. «|. See 975g-53 «=| «= 97 3g—5g 9753-58 
oe Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in Kobe, Yon eer . | $24°58d 1315;6—-14li¢ | 13156-14116 13156-1416 
a | BSingapare, F ......cc0000 t 28d. | 2713;6-281)§ | 2713,6-281j¢ | 2713;6-281j6 
Apr. 14, Mar. 16, Mar. 23, Mar. 30, Apr.6, Apr.12, | Batavia, F. ............... 12-11 8-93-96 8-92io-5lo 8-92l.-5lo $ 
1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 | Bangkok, Baht ......... +21-82d. 22-2214 22-2214 22-22'4 
° > ° ~ 
/o ° /o /o oO /e a ' 
ee a icas caiead 1 1 1 1 1 1 | Usance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
coll.) Ly Lig ly Ly lly ll currency. § Par, 197-105 ,¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
Bank acceptances :— ee =. —— Selling Rates 4 for ayments to the Bank of England :—(yj) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
Members—eligible 90dys. ig lp lp lp lp lp . (&) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 dys. %1¢ lg lp ly ly 1p 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
; LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
EXCHANGE RATES—cont. - a ‘Piece 
| Apr. 7, | Apr. 8, | Apr. 9, | Apr. 11, | Apr. 12, Apr. 13, 
| | 93 93 938 1938 933 
NEW YORK eames Per C Per < | Per £ Per £ Per L | fat 
7 ™ oueduni - | ! | 
} | { | 7 
Par of | (yp) | (p) (p) ) 
a en —_ Apr. 6, | Apr. 7, | Apr.8, | Apr.9, |Apr.11,/Apr.12, | ..  P AP AP ow , SP) (p) 
New York on) Exch. | “1938 | 1938°| 1938° | 1938', 1938°| 1938 New York {1 Month | 12-552 | 732-55 j2-932 | 82 lgmlg | Mg—lg 
per cent. a 2 716 6-58 Tem 1¢ 6-16 | T16—Si¢ 16-916 
| 3 4 116-58 | UWyg—%6 | MWyp—%6 | My 6—%e i ae 
London —* Old Par poeanmenmnase Leen eee a a eee sane 
60 days...) 4°8666 | 4°9523:) 4-952lz9' 4-95 4°952359 4-963lz. 4-962! (d (d (d (d) (d d) 
Cables ... >} New Par 4°9614 4-965:6 | 4°9614 4°965;¢ 4:97! 4-9751¢ 1 Month | 159-1 134-2 2-214! 17g-2!g8.115;6-2 11g 
Demand... 8-2397  4°96lg 4°96lig 4°96 4-963 4°9753 | 4:975i6 | Paris, francs 4 2 31g-35g | 358-3 314-3 31-3353 314-3 2-21, 
Posie, FX.....2. 6-63 3-081 3°06l2 3°065, 3-071, | 3-10 3°133i¢ iio © 453-473 | 412-454 454-5 4 4 279-31 
Brussels, Bel. 23°54 (16°84 16-84 16°84 16°83 16°87 16°85 4 4 
Switz’I’'d.Fr. | 32-67 (22-93 '22-94 [22-94 (22-9312 22-99 22-983, | —_— —____—_———__- ee 
Italy, Lira ; 8-91 5-2614 | 5-2614 | 5°26l4 | 5°26)4 | 5-26]4 | 5-2614 (p) (p (p p p) (p) 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 40°33 40°13 40°13 40°13 (40°13 40°17 40-16! | Amsterdam, {| 1 Month 7g—5g 7g—5g '§= ; 'g—5g 
Vienna, Sch.... 23-82 _ ase om = os ce cent. 2 ff L3g—11g} 154-l1g;) 15q-1)4) 1 l 13q-1lq | 15q-Lly 
Madrid, Pt... | 32°67 = - aeeee 8 rene ut . + Qin-2 | 2lg-2 | Zlz-2 | 2ig-2 | 21-2 | 210-2 
Amst’d’mGldr 68-06 55°36 55-36lo 55°38 55°37!) 55°53 55-49 | ————— —_ ——— —_ ae 
Co; "h’gn, Kr. | 22-15 22-17%2 (22-15 2°15 22-20 22-20 | (d) (d) a (d (d) (d) (d 
Oslo, Kr. ... ' 145-374 24-9210 '24-95 24-95 24°95 24-9712 24-9710 | Brussels, 1 Month 4-6 410-6 4)o-6! 3-4 3-5 3-4 
St’h’lm, Kr. J | 25-57lo 25-60 25-57 25°57)0 (25-62 25-6210 cent. 2 » 10-12 10-12 11-13 8-10 9-11 8-10 
Athens, Dr. ... 11-2912} O-9llg O-9llg O-9llg | O-9llg | O-9llg | O-O1ly 3 ”» 17-19 18-20 17-19 13-15 14-16 13-15 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 99-340 99:°340 99-340 99-310 99°400 99-370 | a —? 
Yo’hama, Yen 84:40 28-94 28-95 28-94 28-94 28 -97 29°01 Piao | (p) p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
Shanghai, $ ... an 26-87 27-50 27-12 27-37 27°31 27-06 | Geneva, 1 Month 2-1 2lg-11q] Zly-11q) Zg-11g) 2tg—114 | 21g—114 
B. Aires, Peso ae 30-78 30°78 30-78 30°79 30 86 30-84 cent.4;/2 4 334-234 | 334-254) 354-254 | 310-2 4-3 | 334-234 
Rio, Ms. +... | 11-96 | 5°90 5-90 5-90 | 5-90 5-90 5-90 | 13» 5lg—4lq| Slg-4lq) Slg-4lq) 512-410 | 519-4 519-415 
™ nie | | ca 


Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official. (p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


BRITISH RAILWAY _TRAFFICS 


























: Gross Receip 7 he a Aggregate ‘Gross Receipts, — 
ae endo’) . 10 | 14 C00) 
aH ‘ailet| 3 | Be a3 | ae 
ib £24 | 33 | 28 | 2s 
| 3 lS ( bk | BS 
aie. a - Pa re ke. 
LM, | | _ 
OST cccscccecees 424) 535) 296) 831\1,285)| 5,715|6,745| 3,987\ 10,732| 16,447 
eT 467| 508) 241 ps ', ne 5,598/ 6,851) 4,101/ 10,952) 16,550 
° . E. (a) 
jeer 278) 367| 270| 637, 915) 3,786) 4,637) 3,620 8,257| 12,043 
ot. geeoccesshes 314) 346; 231) 577 891) 3, —— 3,819) 8,621) 12,325 
at t 
1937 aes 183) 220) 120 a 523 2,407) 2,673 1,627| 4,300| 6,707 
s = ossesteadeus 195; 198) 111) 309 504, 2,337) 2,794, 1,720) 4,514) 6,85) 
outhern— 
ree 279\| 66; 31\ 97 376 3,722| 829 488\ 1,311| 5,033 
EE sucdansenaas 295| 62) 24 _86 381) 3,675 846) 502) 1,348} 5,023 
Total— ail | 
ME ésacuspaeses ballad 717 al 3, 069) 15,630 14878| 9,722| 24,600\ 40,230 
re eer 07/1721) 2.992) 15, — 10,142 25,435 40,749 


(a) Week ended April 9, 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 


(000’s omitted) 














Er Great 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. Wesern Southern 
Cumulative Figures £ &£ £ & 
Gross increase, first halt 1937, over 
UG ero + 1,329 + 1,187 + 670 + 359 
Gross increase, second half 1937, 
over second half 1936 ............ + 1,443 + 1,099 + 647 + 372 
Gross increase, first balf 1938. over 
tirst halt 1937 :— 
14 weeks to Apr. 10, 1938 ... |} + 103 + 282 + 144 _ 10 
Weekly Figures 
Av. weekly increase, Ist half 1938 7°36 20°14 + 10°29 — 0:71 
Latest week compared with 1937 ... | — 19 - 24 - 19 t 5 
Latest week compared with average 
FRED vebCobatiesatccccnsindsess+ee 63 102 = 3l - 40 
a. IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
{ | 
| Gross Receipts, week ended| Aggregate Gross Receipts 
April 8 14 weeks 
: (4'000) (£000) 
Company 
| 
Pass Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total 
Belfast & Co. Down— | 
Sa 1:8 0-5 2:3 24°3 6:3 31-1 
SEE cepsushatebbenciensss 1:7 0-4 2:1 23:6 6:2 29°38 
Great Northern— 
BEE wanssetebisewtscoess 9-1 10°5 19-6 17-3 129°5 246°8 
Set hs cute nsiemenaened 8-3 8-2 16°5 112°4 123-2 235°6 
Great Southern— | 
_ ee 29-9 45-2 75:1 397°1 595-3 992°4 
EE Wiewkpiceibainesovesnn 30°4 | 38-9 3 392-9 560-9 953-8 





LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD» 
Compared 
Receipts with prev. 
Year 
sient ictal tacacelioads —————f arenes — 
Week ending April 9, 1938, before pooling __............ | 576,900 | + 1,000 
Rs ie Se CII crecevenpeesscntcetcrcnsccccccencecennenes 23,038,800 | + 111,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............ 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... 30,247,378 + 522,655 


41,377,929 | + 771,590_ 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... 














INDIAN 
Gross | Receipts Aggregate Grove 
2 £ for Week Receipts 
Name t 7 eee ary 
B i 1938 + or — 1938 +or-— 

ae ti. : | 1938 i at eX TS we 
Bengal & N.Western | 24 |Mar. 20) +10,63,374/ — 1,45, 319 1,77,84,147}| — 11,89,217 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 52 31| +31,22,000| + 26,986] 9,46,27,679| + 10713998 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 52 31) +$42,08,000) + 2,58,000 1197,27,000 + 5,61,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 50 20} +21,48,000 48,713) 7,19,34,781| + 5,49,028 
Sy BND rencmecncces 50 | 20) _-$15,40,445}— 24,944] 5,42,43,046] + 23,08,471 

+ 10 days. + 41 days. 
CANADIAN 
Te an 1938 | §$ oe ta a A oes 
Canadian National .. | 14 |Apr. 7 3,180,816) — 781,627 44,403,706) — 4,535,834 
Canadian Pacific...... | 14 | 7 2,381,000| — 338,000) 32,547,000} —- 1,839,000 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
of "| 1938 | ~~ oe 
Anglo-Arg. Trams. 14 ‘Apr. 8 $734,023) +- 20,008| 9,087,962|-++ 270,771 
Antofagasta ........065 14 10) £17, 720) — 4,440) 245,850) — 5,660 
ee IR | $121,400|/— 11,500 5,953,100 + 25,400 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 40 9 *£7,531|— a 713 369,300 3 sos 
Se. | J $1,683,000] — ,000! 56,456,000) — 0,3€ 

B.A. and Pacific...... 39 2 *£104, 404|— 19.169 3,502,237 ee 156.366 
B.A. Central .......0¢ 39 |Mar. 26) $96, ;800| — 11,600} 4,633,700;— 897,000 


$2,851,000] — 277,000! 97,314,000} — 1,814,000 
*£176,861|— 17,184) 6,036,847/+ 37,883 


S 
q 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 39 \Apr. i{ 
} $713,000) — Peel 29,274,000} — 2,986,000 


B.A. Western ......... | 39 


ww 


* £44,231) — 1,816,005|— 130,226 








> “ : $1,740,400) — 1137100) 80,768,300) — 23548330 
Central Argentine... | 40 94. *2107,965|— 70,540} 5,010,441) +1,277,514 
ae J — | 4131,690) + 52,642| 6,191,002|— 227,585 
Central Uruguayan | 39 211. e£15,347|— 5107) | 716422) + 17.133 
: | § M1708000} — 311,000| 22,508,000) — 1,851, 
Leopoldina idedeaesane 13 2 £19,571|— 5.919) °255°884 48358 
Mexican Railway..... | 14 7 $298,200} + 10,200} 4,373,100}— 39,000 
Nitrate ....0.00ccsecceee 38 |Mar. 31 at £8,223) — 808 47,998) + 665 
United of Havana ... £35, 134) — AS Ane 1,026,460|— 53,358 


40 |Apr. 9 
| 


: Receipts in Argentine 
d Receipts in Uruguayan 


* Converted at average official rate 16-12 ‘pesos to £. 
pesos. Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. 
currency. e Converted at “‘ controlled free rate.” 


SUEZ CANAL ey 


me [= Bscol 200d Bio 
348, 500 |— 4, 300] 2,529,000|— _531,10¢ 
+ 10 days. 


: , | 
Transit Receiptst .. | _13 | lar. eal 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 


asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 




















*Int. 





























. *Int. ; *Int. ; 
Company a | Total Pay- | Prev. Com Total Pay- | Prev. Cc Pa Prev 
= pany or ota , Company or | Total 
}Final able | Year }Final able | Year +Final able | Year 
“9 | Kal 8 | % 7 % | a <3 
RAILWAYS % | % 1 % Panawatte Tea, etc.... 3lot ~ 6 4lo Electric Supply Corp. Blot] 12 eee 12 
Paris-Orleans .......+. ..  ifrs.64 .. frs|.66°60 Pataling Rubber ...... Dot 1S 10 Franco Signs ......... 6t 10 ot 9 
San Paulo .......s.006 $2t $4 $5 Sth. Wanarajah Tea... ot 10 Apr. 25 3 Goodlass Wall ...... aed 7 es 7 
BANKS Telbedde Ceylon...... 6 12 |Apr. 29; 10 Heal and Son ......... 212 5 May 6 10 
Banca Com. Italiana Tempeh Rubber ...... R 10 . 5 Henley’s Telegraph al5t 20a |May 12} 2212 
E. Bulgaria ......... 4 3 Tjimonteh Tea ...... eee 14 16 Houlder Brothers ... $3t 5@ a 4t 
EB, Romena .......+. 7 5 Yatiyantota Tea ...... sue 3lo May 4; Nil Irvin and Johnson ... er 8 $s 6 
ih, NOE” cedtcedsinee ane 7 5 MINING Lamont (James) H.... | 17!2t} 25 |May 3) ... 
ae sae 5 Nil NGS TE. cvcntcenvese 1219 ox 15 London Trust ......... oF 14 eee 14 
Banca Sverzigena Ital. “0 610 cee 619 Harper Mining ...... ou 4lo 319 Mansell Hunt, ete. ... eae 5 |Apr. 21] Nil 
Credit Tone Tunisie sae 25 f. | May 1 . Indian cor WF casece 9t 15 June 2} 1219 Metal Agencies ...... ati Bier 2712 
BEN Secsckaccuns F.10* Nae May 1 Kenya Gold _......... sin 10 |Apr. 30) 10 Mitchells and Butlers 8* May 13 8* 
Encasso (Amsterdam) ine 6 ve 5 Larut Tin Fields... 219* Apr. 27 Morris (Herbert)... +5* ..- |Apr. 30)$ 219” 
INSURANCE Martha Gold (W aihi) $20t 40% Ser 6 40¢ Nitrate Prod. Steam t7lot | $12le on TViot 
Economic Insurance 20+ 3219 tae 25 Mawchi Mines ...... 80t | 12 8212 Oriental Gas ......... $319* May 20/¢ 31.* 
Guardian Eastern sie 5 Nil 5t 0 May 17) Nil Oriental Telephone... +8t $12 ae $12 
Reliance Marine ...... 5/—ps |10/-ps «+ |10/-ps 4* .. | May7 5* Oxendale & Co. (Def.) én BOGE . ane Nil 
Sea Insurance ........- 1/9pst|3/6 ps | May 14) 3,/6ps ‘THER Prices Trust. ...1..... 1212* May 15} 12i9* 
TEA AND RUBBER COMPANIES Quebec Power _...... 25 c.* May 16) 25 c.? 
Adams Peak Tea ... 5 nae 4 Associated Automatic 5 a 4 Reffells Bexley Bury i 25 ‘'Apr. 30} 22 
Allagar Rubber ...... 5 | May 6 5 Austin Reed _......... ses 10 wae 10 Shipstone (James) ... 15t |b 1934 aa 15t 
Anglo- Malay Rubber : Ee Bly Babcock and Wilcox 6t 10 sae 10 Stewarts & Lloyds ... --» |@12l9| May 21 71g 
Besocki Plantations .. ‘oe 5 Barrow Hematite Steel! ... 212 nie Nil Thompson ( } Eng. 12loF} 1712 one 171 
Bikam Rubber _...... May 17 6 Barry and Staines ... | 7lot 1212| May 12} 1219 West Lond. El. Trust 4t 612 ‘nica 61g 
Bukit Ijok Rub. ...... a 4 4 ito May 12] 1212 Bartholomay, &c. Trt. ene 5 ins Nil Wickhams C. Barker 6t 10 |Apr. 30} 10 
Bukit Sembawang ioe 10 Boot (Henry) & Sons oi 10 sa 10 South Wstn. Gas, &c. 134t ee 
Bukit Tupah Rubber "Bg May 4} Nil Bristol United Bus ... 5*| ... | May 7 5* Worthington Simpson | ... 7 #jApr. 29) 7 
Dindings Rubber 2iot 5 ; — ae sae ey 6i4* 6 ie oe . =e 
ember Rubber 6 10 ae ritish Tar Products one 4 te 
Glentaffe WED covences . = 212| May 16} Nil British Thermostat... 1159+ 1812 si 1712 ¢ Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger 
Goalpara Tea ......... 174} 27 | .. | 15 Cable & Wris. (Hidg.)| ... 4 | May 31) Nil capital. (6) 454 per cent. paid free of tax. 
rere nited Pltns. ... os 8 a 219 Calcutta Electric ...... at 6t | al0t |May 16) 10 
Rubber ....... ae we 5 Nil Clan Line Steamers 15¢ | 20 ee MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LTD.—Interim 
intoe Rubber 4t 8 sie 5 Clydesdale Suppl 4 8 ove 8 dividend maintained at 8 per cent., less tax, on 
Lubok Rubber......... Tiot| 12)¢|May 11) 10 Colman (J. and J.) ... 11 16 | May7]} 16 £2; 960,298 ordinary stock. Interim dividends on 
Malaysia Rubber... 5 10 aes 10 Cook (James) W....... 712 10 eee 10 A” and “B” preference stock of 3 per cent., less 
ol a Estates 7 12 |May 4 11 Court Line ............ 20¢ | 25 400 Nil tax, and on the 7 per cent. maximum ordinary stock 
imbula_...... 4 oan npr. 21; 4 Deb. Sec. Invest. 43qt 8 |Apr. 29 8 of 312 per cent., less tax, are also announced. The 
Neboda Rubber ...... nee 5 |May 20 3 Derbyshire Stone | ses 10_ eee =| (10 dividends will be paid on May 13. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 








Net Profit 


| 
| 
. 


Appropriation 


Dividend 


Carried to 
ioe 34 Reserve, 
Ordinary Deprecia- 
Amount ! Rate tion, ete. | 
£ | « , £ | 
15,000 24 ne Mt 
350,831) 15 142,750) 
114,979) 193 (c)| 10,000 
184,392) 18 | 70.000 
3,000) 10 | 1,920 
ee j 19,549 
s 400) 7(d) 2,200 
one Dr. 29,069 
82, 297 15 sole j 
19,875 74+ 5,000 
| | 
13,304 123 2,000 
5,844 24 2,000, 
9,687 12% 277) 
aa = 2,033 
9,000 123 2,000 
1,185 4 500 
6,000 6 2,771 
4,689 6} 2,100 
4.250 5 2,500 
18, — 15 8,916 
122, wal 25 200,000 
40,000 5+ 5,000 
‘ 150,000 
| 
6,000 6 
3,260 5 1,425 
3,500 5 2,100 
4,640, 8 2,336 
6,089 1] 3,225 
| 
21,981 114 5,000 
13,169 5 5,000 
52,000 4+ 25,340 
1,738} 10& 7] 1,800 
33,750 15 100,000 
15,000 10 6,000 
59,553 a) ~ 
2,625 5 2,096 
15,000 10 exe 
3,750 5 5,894 
7,500 10 14,000 
9,375 123 16,000 
16,601 74 14,727 
6,250 16% 5,000 
40,000 10 sen 
33,750 23 2,698 
17,250 124 15,000 
— 16 9,644 
60,648 os ea 0 
61,965 33,555 








Corresponding 


Period Last 
Year 
Balance 
Forward Net Divi- 
Profit dend 
i. a £ 70 
9,462 |(v)21,177 
247,841] 833,862) 14 
108,004; 169,447, 15 
261,964 | 347,449 18 
1,551 8,879 10 
3.9902} 25.447) Nil 
4,816; 10,389 6+ 
ae | 7,856, Nil 
51,291) | 81,312 124 
2,981 | ane 83+ 
i | 
2,666; 10,920 7 
2.393 5,030 2 
4,768 12,032, 14,7, 
4 2,222 Nil 
4,942 | 7,916 10 
467 2,200 Nil 
2,145 | 3,020 24 
3,236; 5,794 6} 
6,269; 4843 5 
6,130 | 15,138 10 
| | 
52,141 | 51,705 Nil 
29,829,| 45,184 4+ 
150,892 | 435,827 Nil 
60,920 | 56,817 Nil 
23,001'| 17,353 73 
765 2,035 3 
2,592 2,674 34 
2,115 4,475 6 
2,783 | 4,346 7} 
18,315/ 35,982 10 
14,345| 31,012 43 
180,683 i 102,426 4+ 
816 | 4,40110 & 7 
saseeill 111,824 15 
19,267} 28,975 10 
13,539 66,744.45 h(w), 
581/ (a) | (a) 
8,493 (a) | (a) 
5,617 3,009. Nil 
2,582 23,439) 10 
4,310! 17,808 6 
44,798 | 39,393 Nil 
28,027 39,995 7% 
6,540 | 27,677 Nil 
15,408 65,722) 12 
16,563 | (a) | (a) 
39,300 | 23,162 124 
5,433 (a) | ) 
34,857 | 103,188 
36,316 | 106,014 


| TBietinnee | After Amount 
Wan * | = | Payment Available 
a ear oe a . 
Company | Ending Last | - oOr 
Account Deben- Distri- Prefce 
eos e bution -voonanestent 
l wterest Ou 
Banks i £ + £ j 
DT TORE: osvcsceneecdoccene Dec. 31 7,823 16,639 24,462) «.. | 
Breweries 
Charrington and Co. ......... | Dec. 31} 232,317, 912,883, 1,145,200 | 103,778 
Shipstone (James) and Sons | Dec. 31] 103,384 183,441 286,825) 23,842 
Whitbread and Co. ......... | Dec. 31 227,936 331,827 559,763} 43,407) 
Woodheads Canonbury ...... | Jan. 31 | 553 7,508 8,121); 1,650, 
Financial Land, etc. 
Agricultural Mortgage Cpn. | Mar. 31 | 6,799 16,742 23,541) ... | 
eS Dec. 31 | 4,966 11,200 16,166 | 3,750 
Nth. of Scot. Can. Mige...... Feb. 15 | 186 Dr. 29,255 Dr. 29,069 |... 
Slough Estates.............s00++ | Dec. 31| 34,773 | 99,113, 133,888 | | 
Iron, Coal and Streel | 
Ransomes and Rapier ...... | Dec. 31 1,394 27,137 28,531 | 675 
Rubber 
Amherst (Selangor) ......... | Dec. 31 1,492 16,478 17,970 
Edinburgh Rubber .......... a 30 | 1,757 8,480 10,237 | 
Kuala Selangor ...........+0+8 | Dec. 31 | 2,954 11,778 14,732 | 
SINE ccctkssocassbeonwannesarbens ‘Dec. 31 414 1,659 2,073 
DINE cncccabiunghdivssotbaensons Dec. 31 | 3,194 12,748 15,942; ... 
REDS srs cc ecceadnabaneienth: & Dec. 31 | wT 5,302 5,302; 3,150 
UIIIED i ccnaduestiectpsecboes | Dec. 31 | 2,508 8,408 10,916 | 
Rangoon Para ........0csessse0s Dec. 31 | 1,979 8,046 10,025 
Soengei Rampah............... Dec. 31 | 5,709 7,310 13,019 
UNE TIE Siskctsiccesivecs Dec. 31 | 5,683 27,363 33,046 
Shipping 
TN ascites ais chaynee Dec. 31 | 33,365, 341,276 374,641 | 
Houlder Brothers and Co.... | Dec. 31 | 25,253 55,076 80,329,| 5,500 
Union-Castle Mail............ Dec. 31 | 149,355, 446,833 596,188 | 295,296 
Shops and Stores 
Horne Brothers ...........+++ Jan. 31; 48,112 51,308 99,420 38,500 
MclIlroy (William) ............ | Feb. 16 23,338 9,263 34,601 5.600 
Tea 
IND 555s cin chdiecenes | Dec. 31) 643 4,807 5,450 
SOIEIE, nicinvkcaverccdeceshine | Dec. 31 | 2,036 6,706 8,742 550 
Highland of Ceylon ......... | Dec. 31 | 1,669 7,422 9,091); ... | 
I, idnasiinsn<sitsncmsse | Dec. 31 2,329) 11026 13,755 | 1,658 
} i | 
Second aT | Mar. 15 16,796 40,685 57,481} 12,185 
Third Guardian Trust . | Mar. 15 13,778 31,788 45,566)! 13,052 
Waterworks 1] 
Monte Video Waterworks... | Dec. 31 133,632 124,391 258,023 
ss scchecy | Dec. 31 | 849 4,005 4.854 500 
Other Companies | 
PEED EID | sinccoscnsscess Dec. 31 | 25,882 133,007, 1583889 bss 
Browne and Eagle ............ Dec. 31 19,100 27,417 46,517 6,250 
Churchill Machine Tool .... | Dec. 31 | 6,135 72,123 78,258 | 5,166 
Finch (B.) and Co. ......... | Dec. 31 | an se 6,863 6,863 1,561 
IID: on. s0ncccccccccnce | Mar. 31 | 2,031 21,462 23,493 sae 
Mansell, Hunt, Catty & Co. | Dec. 31 | 5,155 11,306 16,461) 1,200 
McNiell (F.) and Company | Dec. 31 | 1,007 33,075, 34,082 | 10,000 
Metal Closures .............000 | Dec. 31 1,983 27,702 29,685 
North British Rubber ...... Dec. 31 | 22,410 61,138 83,548 38,7 750 
Olympic Portland Cement... | Dec. 31 | 31,626 27,729 59,355 oe 
Oxendale and Company...... | Feb. 28 6,748 35,411 42,159 | 24,369 
South African Druggists | Dec. 31 | 5,286 72,122 77,408 | 22,000 
Stevinson, Hardy and Co.... | Dec. 31 cm. 4 53,011 53,011 ‘ 
Tayside Floorcloth ......... Feb. 28 45,256 26,384 71,640 
Wilkes Berger Engineering.. | Dec. 31 (e)23,717 23,717 
Total Profits, 1938, in £000's :| No. of Cos.' 
ar MEE OF. sikadsadipusineseooses | @23 | 32,576, 115,439 148,015; 26,110 
Te MOTE IG 000000000000020002 | 766 | 33,838; 118,769 152,607|' 20,771 
(c) 43°, paid free of income tax. (d)6% paid free of income tax. 
(e) March 12th to December 31, 1937. (v) Sixteen months. ( 


+ Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure, 


w) Absorbed £22,515. 





Aktiebolaget Volvo.—In 1937 6,325 vehicles were sold for 
Kr. 36,359,691, against 4,176 for Kr. 23,845,828 in 1936. Total 


Swedish Ball Bearing Company. — Results for 1937 show net 
profit of Kr. 24,017,005 after depreciation of Kr. 5,887,063 and 


: - as a io - a? visi . 7,200,000. A dividend of Kr. 10 per 
assets, December 31, 1937, Kr. 25,706,267. Profit for 1937, ‘@X¢S Provision of Kr. 7 , p 

Mita ' : Noe aie a Share totalling Kr. 13,000,000 is proposed, as last year. To 
Kr. 2,116,422. To ow ted Kr. 520,000. Dividend —— ORE. pensions, Kr. 1,300,000, balance of Kr. 9,717,005 transferred 
absorbing Kr. 910,000. Carry forward increased from Kr. 435,168 to available surplus account, which will then be Kr. 78,388,717. 


to Kr. 1,119,591. 


The general meeting will be held in Gothenburg on May 23, 1938, 


Oe 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO. 
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ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPI 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 2 per cent., OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that ; 2ND of Ten Shillt 
being at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, upon the Paid-up Capital + a aa ee ia Shase oil ae id ae moh hoes ; ae 
Stock of the Bank, has been declared for the three months ending and Ninepence Per g5 sna _ ” thou deduction of British 

+t Mav 19 8, and wi ill be PAY ABLE at the Bank and its Branches on Income Tax on Coupon No, 90 on and after the 16th April, 1938, at the 
3ist » 193 : P a N ul ank of E ot, in Alexandria ¢ ue Toussoun r 

i after ist June st to shareholders of record 30th April, 1938. : nal Bank of Egypt, in ane it Rue Toussoun, or in London 
and a aD: ue Board, , F at 6 King William Street, E.C.4. 

, Order of the Boar -. Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 11th April, 1938. 
E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. By order of the Board, 
K. B. WOODD SMITH, 


London, E.C.2. 


1935. 


6 Lothbury, 
14th April, 


Managing Direc 


tor. 


